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Award  to  Hamilton  Teacher 

This  year's  Wilfred  Wees  Award  — pre- 
sented annually  by  The  Canadian  College  of 
Teachers  to  an  individual  who  has  completed 
an  outstanding  doctoral  dissertation  in  edu- 
cation — has  been  won  by  Helen  Andrews, 
who  teaches  at  Southmount  Secondary 
School  in  Hamilton  (Hamilton  Board  of 
Education).  The  title  of  Dr.  Andrews's 
thesis  is  'A  Study  of  Associate  Teachers' 
Conference  Practices  with  Student 
Teachers'.  Her  program  was  taken  in  the 
Educational  Administration  Department 
at  OISE. 


Dr.  Andrews  has  also  carried  out  a 
number  of  research  projects  with  OISE's 
Niagara  Centre,  and  was  granted  two  sepa- 
rate grants-in-aid  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation to  assist  her  in  her  research  on  sec- 
ondary school  tutoring  programs.  At  least 
three  reports  on  this  and  follow-up 
projects  have  been  prepared  jointly  by 
Dr.  Andrews  and  Niagara  Centre  faculty. 
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Steve  Lawton,  Acting  Chairman, 
Department  of  Educational 
Administration,  OISE 

7 have  realized  most  of  my  teaching  and 
coaching  ambitions  and  have  now  set  my 
sights  on  educational  administration  as 
the  area  to  achieve  future  vocational 
goals.  / am  aware  that  a post-graduate 
degree  would  certainly  increase  my  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement. ’ 

‘At  the  beginning  of  June,  an  administra- 
tive position  became  vacant  at  our  school 
— that  of  Vice-principal.  / decided  to  apply 
and  to  my  surprise  was  chosen  from 
among  twelve  possible  candidates.  I was 
pleased  with  the  confidence  my  board 
showed  me  in  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
develop  administrative  skills.  . . . Unfortu- 
nately, / have  no  formal  training  in 
Educational  Administration  and  would  be 
very  grateful  to  you  if  I were  permitted  to 
start  my  Master  of  Education  this  summer, 
though  I realize  that  I am  very  late  in 
submitting  an  application.’ 

7 am  currently  an  administrative  assistant 
to  the  superintendent  of  program  in  our 
board,  an  experience  which  along  with  my 
keen  interest  in  education  stimulated  by 
desire  to  pursue  studies  in  Educational 
Administration.  At  this  point  in  my  career, 
l am  anxious  to  study  the  management  of 
human  resources  in  order  to  be  a more 
effective  and  efficient  administrator.’ 

7 have  long  been  interested  in  the  school 
system  in  the  social  sense.  I am  fascinated 
how  many  people  come  together  in  such  an 
institution.  All  the  people  in  the  school  — 
the  students,  the  teachers,  and  the 
principal  — are  individuals,  with  unique 
abilities.  Together,  they  function  to  create 
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the  school  community.  I realize  that  I must 
fast  ‘pay  my  dues,  ’ but  my  long  term  goal 
is  to  achieve  a position  of  leadership  in 
that  community  as  school  principal.  ’ 

7 want  to  learn  more  about  the  administra- 
tive structure  of  education  ( the  way  it  is; 
the  way  it  should  be).  For  this  reason,  / 
have  chosen  Ed.  Admin,  as  the  area  of 
specialization.  Lately,  I have  also  been 
investigating  the  use  of  micro-computers  in 
my  subject  area  (English).  This  is  a new 
and,  so  far,  undeveloped  field.  I want  to 
continue  along  this  line  to  see  if  Computer 
Assisted  Instruction  is  going  to  be  fruitful 
for  English  students.  My  career  goals  are, 
at  present,  in  flux.  As  a teacher,  I want  to 
continue  to  grow  — hence,  my  reasons  for 
seeking  admission.  Whether  my  future  lies 
in  administration,  curriculum,  or  whatever, 
is  not  yet  clear. 

Thank  you  for  considering  my  application.’ 

Getting  an  M.Ed.  in  educational  administ- 
ration is  part  of  building  an  administrative 
career,  and  the  applicants  to  OISE’s 
Department  of  Educational  Administration 
know  it.  Some  hope  the  degree  will  help  to 
create  for  them  new  opportunities  for 
advancement;  some  have  administrative 
posts  but  lack  skills  and  knowledge  that 
they  hope  the  program  will  remedy;  others 
want  only  to  understand  better  the 
complex  educational  system  in  which  they 
work,  a desire  based  in  part,  perhaps,  on 
ambition,  but  mostly  on  curiosity  about 
those  in  the  seats  of  authority. 

The  faculty  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Administration  at  OISE 
understand  the  career  motivations  of 
students.  They  know  that  students  earn 
financial  rewards  by  completing  an  M.Ed., 
since  in  most  boards  holders  of  M. Eds  fall 
in  a higher  salary  category.  They  know 
that  utilitarian,  as  opposed  to  intellectual 
or  professional,  motives,  may  on  occasion 
dominate  course  selection.  For  example, 
students  may  enrol  in  educational  finance 
or  collective  bargaining  courses  in  order  to 
become  more  effective  at  collective  bar- 
gaining — and  winning  higher  salaries.  But 
underlying  the  practical  reasons  it  is 
usually  idealism  that  motivates  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty  in  their  study  of 
administration  in  education. 

A New  Profession 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  profession  of 
‘educational  administration’  did  not  exist  in 
Canada.  Sixty  years  ago  it  did  not  exist 
anywhere.  And,  like  so  many  of  the  social 
innovations  adopted  in  Canada,  it  had  its 
beginnings  elsewhere  — in  this  case  the 
United  States. 


Full-time  careers  in  educational  ad- 
ministration first  emerged  in  the  large 
urban  school  systems  of  the  U.S.  soon 
after  the  turn  of  the  century.  At  that  time, 
civic  reform  movements  wrested  power 
from  the  political  system  and  educational 
czars  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
professional  managers  who  were  trained 
according  to  ‘scientific’  precepts.  That  era, 
recounted  in  Raymond  Callahan’s  book 
Education  and  the  Cult  of  Efficiency,  was 
characterised  by  its  reverence  toward  the 
factory  and  business  enterprise  as  models 
of  efficient  organization,  and  a separation 
of  the  function  of  management  from  the 
role  of  teaching.  No  longer  were  principals 
‘principal  teachers’;  they  were  managers  in 
a class  by  themselves.  This  separation  also 
broke  the  strong  and  conservative  in- 
fluence of  traditional  values  on  the  school 
system.  It  was  an  age  of  reform,  an  age  of 
immigration,  and  the  age  of  John  Dewey  ; 
in  short,  it  was  an  age  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  dream  of  creating  new  social 
institutions  that  would  ‘free’  children  from 
the  chains  of  the  past. 

The  administrators  of  this  reformed 
system  carried  with  them  a new  set  of 
values  — modern  values.  Universalism 
rather  than  particularism  held  sway.  Rules 
ensured  that  criteria  for  employment, 
promotion,  and  evaluation  were  stan- 
darized  and  were  not  influenced  by  the 
status  of  one’s  birth  or  one’s  friends. 

While  today,  critics  of  ‘modernization’  in 
general,  and  modem  schools  and  school 
administration  in  particular,  complain  that 
holding  universal  values  is  equivalent  to 
having  no  values,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that 
the  elimination  of  social  and  economic 
discrimination  was  one  of  the  primary 
goals  of  early  educational  administrators. 
That  today’s  schools  have  not,  in  fact, 
succeeded  entirely  in  this  aim  does  not 
lessen  the  importance  of  these  objectives 
and  nor  does  it  imply  that  the  methods 
employed  are  totally  ineffective. 

Professional  training  for  administrators 
was  a hallmark  of  the  reform  movement.  In 
the  U.S.,  professional  training  programs 
were  almost  universal  by  World  War  II, 
but  only  after  the  war,  with  the  support  of 
the  Kellogg  Foundation,  was  such  training 
introduced  into  Canada.  Kellogg  funded 
the  Canadian  Education  Association’s 
‘Short  Course’  at  Banff  for  administrators 
and  provided  ample  support  for  the  new 
Department  of  Educational  Administration 
at  the  University  of  Alberta  in  the  mid 
1950s. 

The  professional  drive  toward  universal 
standards  and,  often,  uniformity  continues 
to  this  day.  It  is  evident  in  Ontario’s  credit 
system,  which  undermined  the  stratifica- 
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tion  of  students  by  program;  in  the  recent 
call  by  the  Secondary  Education  Review 
Project  to  eliminate  Grade  13  in  Ontario; 
and  in  Newfoundland’s  plan  to  add  Grade  12. 

Educational  administration,  as  it  is 
practiced  today  in  Canada,  is  thus  part  of 
Canada’s  social  evolution,  and  can  be 
viewed  as  a social  movement  of  its  own. 

Its  values  are  strongly  held  and  defended, 
but  they  tend  to  be  ‘modem’  rather  than 
traditional  values. 

A Field  in  Crisis? 

Certain  limitations  in  the  professional 
ideology  of  administration  are  now  creating 
problems  within  the  field.  The  ideology  — 
i.e.,  its  sets  of  ideals  — is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  exists  a single,  best 
form  of  education  for  all  children.  Such  a 
philosophy  has  no  room  for  schools  of 
different  types:  the  composite  secondary 
school  is  its  ideal.  Special  purpose  schools 
such  as  collegiate  institutes,  schools  for  the 
arts,  ‘one-room’  neighborhood  schools, 
and  alternative,  independent,  and  religious 
schools,  all  lie  outside  its  range.  Indeed,  it 
is  a philosophy  opposed  to  such  differentia- 
tion. 

Also,  the  philosophy  assumes  a non- 
political, cooperative  school  system  headed 
by  a person  holding  professional  values  that 
are  in  concert  with  those  of  the  teachers  in 
the  system.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  rise 
of  collective  negotiations  and  the  changes  in 
the  relationships  between  teachers  and 
administrators  they  entail.  In  a sense,  then, 
the  field  of  educational  administration  is  in  a 
state  of  some  confusion  as  to  what  its 
central  values  should  be. 

One  response  to  the  confusion  in  ideals 
has  been  a retreat  to  ‘managerism’  — the 
study  and  teaching  of  human  management 
techniques  that  deal  only  with  means,  not 
ends.  A second  response  has  been  to  lay 
aside  old  assumptions  about  the  nature  of 
human  relationships  in  schools  and  to 
attempt  to  make  a frank  assessment  of  the 
impact  of  current  political  decisions  and 
collective  agreements  on  schools,  school 
systems,  and  the  people  in  them  in  order  to 
discern  where  we  are  and  where  we  are 
headed. 

A third  response  has  been  to  focus  on 
basic  research  into  the  role  of  education  in 
broader  social  processes;  this  research  aims 
at  discovering  the  connection  between 
means  and  ends. 

Departmental  Activities:  A Reflection  of  Past 
and  Present 

The  themes  that  underlie  the  conventional 
view  of  educational  administration,  as  well 
as  the  current  reassessment  of  these 
themes,  are  reflected  in  the  course  titles 
offered  in  the  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  at  OISE.  Conventional, 
management  oriented  courses  include 
Administrative  Problems  I:  The  School 
System  (1040);  Administrative  Problems 
II:  The  School  System  in  Society  (1041); 
Educational  Finance  (1017),  The  Planning 
of  Educational  Facilities  (1720),  Clinical 
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Analysis  of  the  Administrative  Process 
(1012),  School  Program  Development  and 
Implementation  (1016),  Interpersonal  Rela- 
tions in  School  Systems  (1023),  Clinic  in 
Administrative  Relationships  (1024),  and 
the  Dynamics  of  Organizational  Behavior 
(3013).  Bargaining  Process  in  Educational 
Organizations  (1033)  and  Administration  of 
Collective  Agreements  (1035)  and  Systems 
Approaches  and  Applications  to  Educa- 
tional Planning  (1722)  link  the  conventional 
themes  with  courses  that  assess  the  impact 
of  current  political,  economic  and  social 
events  in  educational  administration. 
Among  these  are  the  Political  Organization 
of  Education  (1018),  The  Social  Context  of 
Administration  (1022),  Schools  and  Their 
Effects  on  Achievement  (1025),  The 
Economic  Context  of  Educational 
Administration  (1027),  Overview  of  Educa- 
tional Planning  (1720),  and  The  Legal 
Context  of  Education  (1030).  Two  courses 
— The  School  as  Social  Invention  (1001) 


— 

and  Social  Forces  on  Everyday  Life  (1002) 
— offer  an  opportunity  to  reassess  the 
fundamental  assumptions  on  which  the 
other  courses  are  based.  In  these,  the 
assumptions  that  there  is  ‘one  best  system’ 
and  that  social  opportunities  are  determined 
by  the  education  of  individuals  are  set 
aside,  and  a fresh  look  is  taken  at  the  nature 
of  education  as  it  is  rather  than  as  we 
imagine  or  wish  it  to  be. 

The  integration  of  conventional  and  em- 
ergent theories  is  the  goal  of  the  doctoral 
seminars,  including  People  and  Power  in 
Organizations  (3040)  and  Advocacy  and 
Action  in  Policy  (3041).  Their  integration  in 
practice  is  the  objective  of  the  administra- 
tive internships  (3044  and  3045),  open  only 
to  Ed.D.  students. 

The  research  activities  of  professors 
provide  a still  finer  depiction  of  specific 
issues  that  interest  and  puzzle  those  in- 
volved in  teaching  — and  creating  — the 
field.  In  the  long  run,  current  work  will 
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influence  future  courses  and,  perhaps,  the 
next  generation  of  administrators.  The 
initial  contact  with  this  work,  at  least  for 
full-time  students,  is  likely  to  occur  through 
involvement  in  this  research  as  a graduate 
assistant.  This  fall,  holders  of  graduate 
assistantships  were  offered  the  following 
opportunities: 

Rights  Arbitration  Analysis.  A student  with 
good  analytical  abilities  and  a basic  know- 
ledge of  the  use  of  computers  is  needed  to 
analyse  rights  arbitration  cases  at  the 
Educational  Relations  Commission.  ‘Rights 
arbitration’  is  the  process  of  deciding 
grievances  filed  by  either  the  employee  or 
employer  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
collective  agreements.  Statistical  analyses 
will  include  cross-tabulations  and  sum- 
maries of  data  in  categories  such  as  the 
nature  of  the  grievance,  technical  objec- 
tions raised,  and  cost  estimates. 

Effects  of  Provincial  Policies  on  the  Adop- 
tion of  Educational  Innovations.  A 
graduate  assistant  with  background  in  poli- 
tics and  economics  would  be  best  suited  for 
work  on  this  project.  The  aim  is  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  various  provincial  policies 
have  had  on  the  adoption  by  schools  of 
French  language  programs,  energy  con- 
servation measures,  and  new  forms  of  time 
scheduling. 

Human  Rights.  As  assistant  with  high 
initiative  and  motivation  is  needed  to  work 
with  schools  and  committees  to  develop  a 
major  research  proposal  in  International 
Development  Human  Rights  Evaluation. 

Personnel  Assessment  Program.  A 
graduate  assistant  familiar  with  the  Ontario 
system  is  needed  to  develop  test  materials 
for  use  in  assessing  skills  necessary  for  a 
school  principal  to  be  successful  at  certain 
tasks.  Library  research  will  be  required  in 
the  development  of  materials,  which  will  be 
tested  in  a workshop  setting. 

The  Beliefs  of  Educational  Politicians.  The 
assistant  would  learn,  along  with  me,  how 
to  word-process  text  from  interviews  with 
180  legislators  and  trustees  concerning 
their  views  on  Canadian  education.  Con- 
siderable ‘mechanical’  work  is  necessary; 
dependability  and  patience  is  necessary. 

Administrators  Assessment  Criteria  — Why 
Do  They  Change?  Good  reading,  writing, 
thinking  — and  a sense  of  humour  — is 
needed  to  participate  in  this  project,  aimed 
at  understanding  how  administrators  form 
their  notions  and  hunches  about  teachers 
prior  to  giving  them  assignments,  assess- 
ments, or  recommendations . To  analyze 
their  ‘personnel  decision-making,  ’ the  as- 
sistant will  code,  collate,  and  analyze  data. 

- ' .•  ' 

Classroom  Environment  Study  requires  as- 
, sistance  in  searching  the  literature  on 
teacher  training.  Responsibilities  will  in- 
clude ordering  and  collecting  reprints,  and 


Introducing :The  World  (see  Orbit  55,  p.24), 
a project  run  by  Dr.  Donald  Musella  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Administration 

development  of  a classification  scheme  for 
filing  them  in  preparation  for  a review 
article  linking  teacher  training,  teacher 
performance , and  student  achievement. 

Learning  to  Understand  the  World  of  Work 
and  its  Relation  to  Self  and  Society.  Two 
assistants  would  serve  on  an  interdepart- 
mental team  investigating  student  experi- 
ences in  learning  about  the  world  of  work. 
The  context  for  the  study  is  provided  by 
cooperative  education  programs  in  Ontario 
secondary  schools.  The  students  will  be 
engaged  in  extensive  field  work,  including 
interviews  with  students,  teachers,  parents, 
and  work-site  participants.  Detailed  field 
notes  are  required,  as  is  participation  in 
project  seminars  that  will  focus  on 
development  of  qualitative  research  and 
evaluation  procedures,  development  of  cur- 
riculum materials,  and  the  cultural  and 
ideological  aspects  of  student  socialization. 

An  incredible  variety  of  research  for  a 
department  of  only  14  faculty  and  37 
full-time  students,  only  9 of  whom  hold 
graduate  assistantships ! 

The  research  spans  the  field  marked  out 
by  the  Department’s  course  offerings,  and 
touches  on  the  fields  of  curriculum,  sociol- 
ogy in  education,  and  philosophy  of 
education. 

The  research  on  personnel  assessment  is 
within  the  conventional  bounds  of  the  field; 
the  research  on  rights  arbitration  and  the 
adoption  of  innovations  extends  this  terri- 
tory to  include  policy  evaluation;  and  the 
work  on  human  rights,  the  beliefs  of 
politicians,  classroom  environment,  and  the 
world  of  work  seeks  to  open  new  frontiers 
or  provide  new  insights  into  the  purposes  of 
and  linkages  within  educational 
organizations. 

As  well,  other  professors  work  in- 
dependently — most  notably  Tom  Green- 
field, whose  critique  of  much  of  the  ‘con- 
ventional’ knowledge  about  educational 


administration  has  won  him  international  * 
recognition  and  turned  the  field’s  focus 
away  from  ‘managerism’  toward  the 
development  of  more  exciting  ideas  about 
the  creativity  of  administrators  who,  in  a 
sense,  invent  the  organizations  they  head. 
His  work,  as  well  as  that  of  28  other  writers 
in  the  field,  is  chronicled  in  the  new  OISE 
publication.  What’s  So  Canadian  About 
Canadian  Educational  Administration? 

The  excitement  and  intensity  of  the 
Department’s  work  is  a backdrop  most 
students  rarely  perceive.  Our  250  part-time 
students  see  us  only  a piece  at  a time  — 
either  on  Bloor  Street,  Victoria  School  in 
Kitchener,  or  one  of  the  four  other  off-cam- 
pus locations  at  which  we  offer  courses. 

To  give  more  students  a chance  to 
become  involved  in  full-time  studies,  the 
department  is  developing  a program  leading 
to  a Diploma  of  Advanced  Studies  in 
Educational  Administration,  which  would 
require  only  one  term  of  full-time  residence, 
would  grant  credit  for  non-OISE  short- 
courses  and  conferences,  and  would  be 
capped  by  a clinical  evaluation  of 
administrative  skills  which  would  use 
evaluation  techniques  developed  in  some  of 
the  research  projects  described  above. 

In  the  meantime,  perhaps,  our  Depart- 
ment is  best  known  through  its  extensive 
field  services  — including  organizational 
assessments  of  school  boards,  participation 
in  the  Ontario  Council  for  Leadership  in 
Educational  Administration,  advisory  ser- 
vices to  boards  selecting  new  directors,  or 
staff  development  conferences  for  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents  and  trustees. 

Our  commitment  is  both  to  maintain  the 
ideals  of  administrative  practice  that  de- 
veloped at  the  time  the  field  of  educational 
administration  arose  and  to  ensure  that,  at 
least  in  our  work  and  programs,  these  ideals 
do  not  dominate  other  human  values  that 
provide  a greater  sense  of  purpose  than  do 
the  administrator’s  trinity  of  efficiency, 
effectiveness,  and  equality. □ 

Note: 

For  further  information  about  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Educational 
Administration,  please  contact  one  of  the 
following  people:  Dr.  J.  House  (M.Ed.  and 
Certificate  Program),  Dr.  J.G.  Scott  (Ed.D. 
Program),  Dr.  T.B.  Greenfield  (M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  Programs),  Dr.  S.B.  Lawton  (pro- 
posed Diploma  Program  and  Research  Pro- 
jects), Dr.  D.  Musella  (Introducing:  The 
World),  Dr.  B.  Avalos  (IEA  Classroom 
Environment  Study),  and  Dr.  E.  Hickcox, 
(Field  Services  and  Development)  — at 
OISE,  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5S  1V6.  (416)923-6641. 
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Orbit  has  invited  a number  of  distinguished 
educators  to  share  their  thoughts  about 
education.  The  following  article  by 
Madeline  Hardy  is  the  first  in  this  series. 

Dr.  Hardy  began  her  career  in  the  ’50s  as 
an  elementary  teacher  in  rural  Ontario.  A 
former  graduate  of  OISE,  she  has  travelled 
extensively  as  a consultant  and  lecturer. 

Her  interests  include  reading,  special 
education,  exceptional  children,  and 
teacher  education. 

A 1980  Fellow  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  Dr.  Hardy  is 
currently  Director  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  City  of  London. 


Dr.  Madeline  Hardy 


Anticipating 
Future  Needs 


Dr.  Madeline  Hardy 

In  the  view  of  some  of  the  critics  of  the 
public  system  of  education,  of  whom  there 
have  always  been  many,  the  general 
quality  of  education  has  declined.  That  this 
belief  is  prevalent  is  not  surprising,  given 
the  expansion  of  the  1960s  and  the 
expected  disillusion  which  followed  during 
the  1970s.  Declining  school  enrolment, 
attendant  school  closings,  and  financial 
restraint  have  enhanced  the  conditions 
which  led  to  a loss  of  confidence  in  the 
schools  and  a general  weakening  of  their 
credibility.  All  of  this  has  occurred  during 
times  of  dramatic  societal  change  which 
affected  education.  Since  the  1960s  com- 
monly accepted  values  and  patterns  of 
family  life  have  altered  considerably. 

In  contrast  to  the  disillusion  surrounding 
public  education  are  three  important 
factors  which  counterbalance  the  negative 
influence.  Although  enrolment  has  de- 
clined, the  quality  of  the  student  of  the 
1980s  is  high.  Students  are,  generally, 
mature  and  socially  aware.  The  teachers 
entering  the  profession  are  idealistic  and 
committed.  Young  parents  who  are  in- 
volved and  concerned  want  unique  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  their  children. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  and  anticipate 
the  changes  which  are  needed,  which  can 
be  expected,  and  which  are  inevitable  in 
education,  it  is  recognized  that  societal  and 
technological  change  are  outpacing  our 
educational  systems.  Some  issues  must  be 
faced  and  dealt  with  during  the  early  years 
of  the  present  decade: 

Student-Centred  Learning  — How  can  the 
school  provide  an  appropriate  and  reward- 
ing educational  experience  for  every 
student? 

Computers  in  Education  — How  soon  can 
the  computer  be  used  for  classroom, 
administrative,  and  instructional  purposes 
in  order  to  free  teachers  to  spend  more 
time  on  affective  objectives? 

Curriculum  — With  computers  readily 
available  in  society,  how  soon  can  the 
curriculum  of  the  school  change  from  a 
content  to  process  orientation? 

Secondary  School  Organization  — How 
quickly  can  reform  take  place  in  the 
secondary  school? 

Alternative  Educational  Patterns  — Can 
the  public  school  provide  alternative 


educational  opportunities  within  the  pres- 
ent school  system? 

Values  Education  — Can  the  public  school 
present  a program  in  values  education 
which  is  acceptable  in  a pluralistic  society? 

Public  Information  — Can  the  schools 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  public  through 
excellent  provision  of  information  about 
education? 

It  is  imperative  that  those  most  intimately 
involved  in  the  process  of  public  education 
do  not  abandon  it.  Schools  are  not  the  sole 
agent  for  social  reform  and  should  not  be 
regarded  as  the  scapegoat  for  society’s 
problems.  New  legislation  is  not  the 
solution  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 
People  are  the  solution  and  we  must  look 
to  the  principal  of  the  individual  school  to 
lead  a staff  in  the  development  of  a school 
program  which  is  unique  to  the  school  and 
to  the  students  and  parents  of  the  school 
community. 

It  is  likely  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century 
dramatic  changes  will  have  taken  place  in 
schools.  I would  hope  that  by  that  time 
services  for  children  and  youth  in  a 
community  will  be  delivered  in  an  integ- 
rated fashion.  It  may  be  that  a community 
resource  centre,  open  seven  days  a week, 
twenty-four  hours  a day,  will  provide  the 
necessary  health,  educational,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  recreational  services  as  well  as  a 
care  component,  when  required,  for  all  age 
groups  in  the  community.  Individual 
assessment  will  probably  determine  the 
needs  of  each  student,  and  a program  will 
be  planned  with  the  student  and  parent,  to 
be  reviewed  regularly.  The  attendance 
requirements  will  be  determined  as  part  of 
the  educational  contract,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  learning  the  student  can 
accomplish  using  his  home  computer 
facilities.  The  curriculum  may  consist  of  a 
small  compulsory  core  with  a variety  of 
assorted  offerings  available.  The  onus  for 
learning  will  transfer  from  the  teacher  to 
the  learner,  with  the  teacher’s  role 
changing  to  that  of  facilitator  and  advocate. 
Group  activities  will  be  important  in  order 
to  avoid  isolation.  Failure  will  be  a thing  of 
the  past. 

May  those  of  you  who  will  be  in  the 
public  school  in  the  year  2000  welcome 
whatever  changes  may  come  with  great 
excitement.  If  you  do,  the  public  school 
will  survive,  not  as  we  know  it  now  but  as 
an  even  better  institution.  □ 
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C.  Paul 


Immersed  for  Change: 

Politics  and  Planning 
in  French  Immersion 

Olson  & George  Burns  , OISE 


During  the  past  decade,  federal  politicians 
have  attempted  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
long  standing  stresses  and  strains  between 
Canada’s  anglophone  and  francophone 
communities  by  redirecting  strategies  for 
achieving  bilingualism.  While,  in  the  past, 
the  target  groups  were  the  federal  civil 
service  and  the  armed  forces,  federal 
policies  are  now  aimed  more  directly  at 
providing  Canada’s  school  children  — from 
any  age  onward  — with  increased  oppor- 
tunities to  become  bilingual.  While  bi- 
lingual education  programs  for  youth  are 
plausible,  implementation  of  this  federal 
policy  is,  under  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can Act,  a provincial  matter.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  federal 
government  is  not  instrumentally  effective 
in  utilizing  provincial  ministries  of  educa- 
tion to  achieve  national  policy  goals.  For 
example,  reduction  or  withdrawal  of 
federal  transfer  grants  for  funding  secon- 
dary educational  institutions  is  at  present  a 
major  concern  of  provincial  ministers  of 
education. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  successes 
the  federal  government  is  experiencing 
today  relates  to  its  national  policy  goal  of 
fostering  opportunities  for  school  children 
to  learn  Canada’s  two  official  languages. 

To  circumvent  the  BNA  Act  and  lack  of 
interest  in  bilingualism  at  the  provincial 
level,  the  federal  government  has  been 
instrumentally  effective  in  sub-contracting 
the  task  of  providing  school-aged  children 
with  opportunities  to  become  bilingual  by 
transfering  to  the  provinces  grants  for 
bilingualism  in  education.  The  estimated 
federal  transfers  to  the  provinces,  ter- 
ritorities  and  municipalities  for  promoting 
bilingualism  in  education  (year  1980-81) 
totalled  approximately  179  million  dollars, 
of  which  Ontario’s  share  was  41  million 
dollars. 

During  1978-79,  the  federal  government 
contributed  approximately  13  million  dol- 
lars to  Ontario  for  funding  French  as  a 
second  language  (FSL)  programs.  In  short, 
the  federal  government  plays  a major  role 
in  the  amount  of  funding  that  boards  of 
education  receive  from  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Education  for  anglophone  children 
enrolled  in  core,  extended,  or  immersion 
French  programs. 


Among  these  three  programs,  French 
immersion  has  generally  been  evaluated  as 
pedagogically  the  most  successful  and  is 
rapidly  gaining  popularity  among  parents. 
The  Canadian  Parents  for  French  (CPF) 
immersion  registry  lists  about  435  schools 
with  immersion  programs  (of  which  about 
half  are  in  Ontario)  and  55,000  students  (of 
which  29,000  are  in  Ontario).  As  of  January 
1981,  41  boards  in  Ontario  have  been 
offering  immersion  training  to  more  than 
31,000  students.  Immersion  education  is 
not  only  spreading  to  other  boards  across 
the  province  and  country  but  also  the 
percentage  of  parents  electing  French- 
language  immersion  education  in  boards 
presently  offering  these  programs  is  in- 
creasing at  a tremendous  rate,  despite 
declining  enrolment. 

While  various  psychological  and 
achievement  studies  have  been  conducted 
on  French  immersion  and  have  concluded 
that  the  programs  are  highly  successful, 
few  systematic  studies  of  the  social  and 
implementation  effects  have  been  carried 
out.  It  was  with  social  and  implementation 
factors  in  mind  that  we  carried  out 
extensive  studies  across  eight  Northern 
Ontario  boards.  We  hope  our  findings  will: 

1 . contribute  to  a better  understanding  of 
immersion  as  a form  of  bilingual  education 

2.  be  helpful  in  advancing  the  development 
and  implementation  of  French-language 
immersion  programs 

3.  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  national 
goals. 

Ideal  and  Action 

The  federal  intent  in  transferring  funds  to 
the  provincial  coffers  for  achieving  ‘bi- 
lingualism in  education’  is  aimed  at 
reducing  tensions  between  Canada’s  two 
founding  peoples  — anglophones  and 
francophones.  The  federal  government  is 
attempting  to  reduce  tensions  by  creating 
new  opportunities  in  the  labor  market  for 
bilingual  francophones,  and  by  making 
bilingualism  (the  ability  to  function  in 
Canada’s  two  official  languages)  a criter- 
ion for  employment  and  career  advance- 
ment. 

In  1968  the  Official  Languages  Act  was 
passed,  recognizing  the  existence  of  two 
linguistic  groups  and  granting  French  and 


English  equal  status  on  the  federal  level. 
Later  legislation  resulted  in  strategies  for 
institutionalizing  bilingualism  in  the  federal 
civil  service.  Here,  federal  initiatives  have 
been  instrumentally  effective  in  increasing 
opportunities  for  francophones.  This  is 
because  most  people  who  are  fluent  in  both 
of  Canada’s  official  languages  are  franco- 
phones. Rarely  are  anglophones  fluent  in 
French.  Until  recently,  English  has  been 
the  favored  language  in  the  Canadian 
labor  market,  including  the  civil  service. 

As  a result,  anglophones  have  not  felt  a 
strong  need  to  master  French,  and  we 
suspect  that  this  has  been  a factor  in  the 
lack  of  ‘achievement  outcomes’  among 
adults  in  second  language  training  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. We  suspect  as  well  that  this  lack  of 
success  has  been  the  federal  government’s 
prime  motivation  for  shifting  from  adults  to 
children  to  achieve  eventual  bilingualism. 

A potential  effect  of  earmarking  transfer 
grants  for  achieving  bilingualism  in  educa- 
tion is  that  it  will  increase  bilingualism 
among  future  generations  of  Canadians 
whose  mother  tongue  is  English,  as  well  as 
those  of  French  origin  who  have  become 
assimilated.  This  goal  is  cultural  and  social 
by  nature,  aimed  at  achieving  collective 
social  ends.  But  noble  as  such  a goal  may 
be,  we  found  little  evidence  in  our  study 
that  individual  anglophone  parents  placed 
their  children  in  French  immersion  because 
of  it. 

Most  parents  enrol  their  children  in 
bilingual  education  programs  because  they 
believe  these  programs  will  give  their 
children  ‘better  access  to  jobs.’  And  what 
is  worth  pointing  out  here  is  that  future 
graduates  of  French-langUage  immersion 
programs  will  compete  for  jobs  that  have 
been  traditionally  secured  by  bilingual 
francophones. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  question  why 
ratepayers  enrol  their  children  in  French- 
language  immersion  programs  and  what  is 
expected  of  bilingual  education  programs 
are  matters  of  value  themselves.  Boards  of 
education  and  schools  offering  immersion 
education  would  do  well  to  examine  their 
intended  objectives  in  the  light  of: 

1 . societal  (national)  goals  of  bilingual 
education  programs 
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2.  occupational  and  educational  bilingual 
aspirations  of  immersion  parents  for  their 
French  immersion  children 

3.  French  language  skill  competency  ex- 
pectations of  immersion  parents,  post- 
secondary educational  institutions  and 
employers. 

For  instance,  in  connection  with  item 
three,  what  specific  French  language, 
English  language,  and  subject-oriented 
skills  are  immersion  students  enrolled  in 
early  immersion  programs  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  have,  and  at  what  level  of 
difficulty  should  competency  be  expected? 
The  competencies  of  students,  particularly 
the  French  language  skill  competencies, 
will  have  implications  for  the  extent  to 
which  graduates  of  immersion  programs 
will  be  capable  of  pursuing  post-secondary 
studies  in  a bilingual  environment  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  will  be  competitive 
with  bilingual  francophones  when  seeking 
occupations  for  which  bilingualism  is  either 
a requirement  or  an  asset. 

Very  frequently,  immersion  programs 
are  adopted  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  and 
implemented  without  the  benefit  of  sound 
curriculum  organization.  The  nucleus  of 
the  organizational  issue  is  being  clear  about 
instructional  objectives  and  identifying 
strategies  for  their  attainment.  A further 
problem  involves  questions  of  how  best  to 
order  the  steps  for  effecting  achievement 
growth.  Sound  curriculum  organization 
fulfills  three  interrelated  but  conceptually 
independent  criteria  — continuity,  sequ- 
ence, and  integration.  Our  study  was 
unable  to  find  evidence  of  these  approp- 
riate curriculum  organization  practices,  for 
which  shortcoming  there  could  be  numer- 
ous explanations.  It  may  be  that  while 
boards  adopt  immersion  education  in 
response  to  ratepayer  pressure  (and,  in 
some  instances,  declining  enrolment  and/or 
a competing  board  offering  immersion),  the 
commitment  may  not  be  wholehearted.  It 
may  be  that  individual  teachers  assigned 
immersion  duties  are  given  a free  hand  in 
shaping  the  immersion  curriculum.  Or  it 
may  be  that  boards  are  unaware  of  the 
numerous  factors  which  can  hinder  im- 
plementation. How  does  one  design  a 
viable  French-language  immersion  cur- 
riculum or  weigh  the  effectiveness  (both 
potential  and  real)  of  its  content  in  the 
absence  of  such  information?  The  most 
obvious  policy  implication  is  the  need  for 
long-range  planning  of  French-language 
immersion  programs.  This  is  basic  to  the 
issue  of  a curriculum  achieving  clearly 
defined  learning  outcomes. 

The  literature  on  immersion  education  is 
full  of  glory  regarding  the  achievement  of 
students.  But  the  fact  that  immersion 
children  ‘do’  learn  French  (in  direct 
contrast  to  the  questionable  achievement 
results  of  oral  French  programs,  particu- 
larly at  the  secondary  school  level)  and 
achieve  satisfactorily  throughout  their  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  careers 


tends  to  blur  further  considerations.  We 
believe  that  a very  different  type  of 
research  is  required  in  order  to  grasp  the 
essence  of  existing  immersion  programs. 
This  article  is  an  attempt  to  sensitize 
readers  to  aspects  of  the  problems  inherent 
in  existing  French  language  immersion 
programs  that  we  examined.  Detailed 
information  can  be  found  in  our  initial 
report  to  participating  boards. 

Parental  Attitudes  to  French  Immersion 
We  have  mentioned  that  immersion  parents 
have  a rather  pragmatic  view  of  French 
language  immersion  programs.  Figure  A 
shows  that  88  per  cent  of  immersion 
parents  believe  that  it  is  important  to  learn 
a second  language.  A similar  percentage 
(82  per  cent)  believe  that  mastery  of  a 
second  language  is  an  important  part  of 
education.  Anyone  interested  in  immersion 
education  must  ask  whether  parents  view 
second  language  learning  as  an  end  to  be 
attained  by  their  children  or  whether  they 
perceive  immersion  as  a means  to  an  end. 
We  believe  that  the  latter  is  more  likely.  A 
full  88  per  cent  of  respondents  (according 
to  Figure  A)  enrolled  their  children  in 
immersion  because  they  believed  it  would 
give  them  better  access  to  jobs.  This  in 
contrast  to  38  per  cent  who  indicated  that 
‘Canada’s  future  depends  upon  bilingual 
citizens,’  and  that  was  an  important 
consideration  in  their  decision.  Also,  while 


immersion  parents  believed  that  it  was 
important  to  learn  another  language  and 
that  mastery  of  a second  language  was  an 
important  part  of  education,  only  52  per 
cent  agreed  that  a bilingual  person  was  a 
better  educated  person.  In  fact,  15  per  cent 
of  respondents  believed  that  many  children 
came  out  of  French  immersion  programs 
deficient  in  English  language  skills.  Only  64 
per  cent  disagreed  with  this  statement. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  interpretations 
of  data  presented  in  Figures  A and  B. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  our  study, 
immersion  parents  are  pragmatic  in  their 
decision  not  to  enrol  their  children  in 
regular  school  programs.  What  remains  to 
be  seen  is  the  effect  of  French-language 
immersion  programs  on  children  enrolled 
in  them. 

Parents  were  also  asked  a number  of 
general  questions  regarding  French  immer- 
sion. Figure  B provides  an  overview  of 
parental  responses  to  a selected  sample  of 
questions  on  further  issues.  For  instance, 
the  majority  (70  per  cent)  of  immersion 
parents  either  agreed  or  strongly  agreed 
that  immersion  should  be  extended  to  the 
secondary  school.  This  is  interesting  in 
view  of  recent  initiatives  undertaken  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  to  dismantle 
bilingual  secondary  schools.  In  responding 
to  pressure  from  Franco-Ontarian  pressure 
groups  for  structurally  separate  secondary 
schools,  the  Ontario  government  is  foster- 


Figure  A.  Parental  response  to  the  question:  How  important  would  you  estimate  that  each 
of  the  following  was  in  your  decision  to  enrol  your  child  in  French  immersion? 


Survey  Question 

Important 

Very 

Important  Minor 

Consideration  Consideration 

% % 

No 

Influence 

% 

1 . It  would  give  my  child  a better 
acess  to  jobs. 

88 

9 

3 

2.  It  is  important  to  learn 
another  language. 

87 

10 

-3 

3.  My  belief  that  mastery  of  a 
second  language  is  an  important 
part  of  education 

82 

11 

7 

4.  Immersion  is  a form  of 
enrichment. 

74 

17 

9 

5.  French  Immersion  helps  children 
to  regain  Francophone  identity. 

25 

22 

53 

6.  Canada’s  future  depends  on 
bilingual  citizens. 

38 

27 

35 

7.  Children’s  friends  were  in  the 
program. 

6 

11 

83 

8.  My  friends  had  enrolled  their 
child  in  the  Immersion  program. 

3 

11 

86 

9.  Teacher,  principal,  superin- 
dent, trustee  or  consultant 
convinced  us  of  the  program’s 
merit. 

12 

13 

75 

10.  Recommendation  of  a relative  in 

another  community  who  was  involved 
with  Immersion  program. 

3 

5 

92 

8 
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Figure  B.  Parental  belief  or  opinion  regarding  French  immersion  education. 


Survey  Question 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

% 

Neutral 

% 

Disagree 
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French  Immersion  is  the  best 
way  for  English-speaking  children 
to  become  truly  bilingual. 
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French  Immersion  makes  school 
more  interesting  for  children. 
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The  presence  of  French  Immersion 
in  Ontario  schools  shows  Quebec 
that  we  are  concerned  about 
Canadian  unity. 
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A bilingual  person  is  a better 
educated  person. 
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French  Immersion  programs  are 
not  a good  idea  because  they 
make  children  in  them  different 
from  their  friends. 
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French  Immersion  programs  are 
not  a good  idea  because  they 
create  an  elite  group. 
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The  money  spent  on  French 
Immersion  would  be  .better 
spend  on  improving  instruction 
in  French  available  to  students 
in  all  English  schools. 
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Many  children  come  out  of  French 
Immersion  programs  deficient  in 
English  language  skills. 
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French  Immersion  courses  should 
be  different  in  content  from 
regular  courses. 
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French  Immersion  aids  in  bring- 
ing the  French  and  the  English 
together. 
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Schools  should  provide  immersion 
children  with  opportunities  to 
travel  to  locations  in  Quebec 
where  the  majority  of  the  people 
speak  French. 

48 
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26 

French  Immersion  should  be 
extended  to  the  secondary  level. 

70 

18 
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ing  insularity  within  each  language  group. 

The  modern  philosophy  of  bilingualism 
in  education  is  based  upon  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  nature  of  a bilingual  person:  He 
(for  instance,  a bilingual  anglophone)  is 
considered  to  be  potentially  more  under- 
standing, creative,  and  cooperative  regard- 
ing the  plight  of  francophones.  He  is  not 
inherently  predatory  because  of  newly 
acquired  language  skills.  He  will  play  an 
active  role  in  reducing  anglophone-franco- 
phone tensions  and  will  nurture  a more 
egalitarian  society. 

If  one  believes,  as  we  do,  that  the 
primary  ‘social  goal’  of  bilingual  education 
programs  is  to  reduce  anglophone-franco- 
phone  tensions,  then  educationists  have  a 
responsibility  to  develop  and  implement 
bilingual  education  curricula  with  this  goal 
in  mind.  Frequently,  social  policy  is 
precipitated  by  a long  standing  crisis  of 
some  kind.  For  example,  the  federal 


government  elected  to  utilize  the  ‘transfer 
grant  process’  to  foster  bilingualism  in 
education’  within  the  provinces  at  a point 
of  heightened  concern  that  francophones 
were  becoming  increasingly  assimilated, 
fragmented,  and  alienated.  However, 
boards  of  education  in  our  opinion  then 
adopted  a wide  range  of  programs, 
including  French  language  immersion  pro- 
grams, in  response  to  parental  pressure  and 
availability  of  extra  funding.  In  the  absence 
of  a sensitivity  to  the  social  relevance  of 
bilingualism  to  Canada’s  future,  these 
programs  may  have  unanticipated  con- 
sequences which  will  serve  to  increase 
tensions. 

For  instance,  when  federal  policy- 
makers (for  national  ends)  funded  bilingual- 
ism in  education,  many  parents  realized 
that  if  their  children  were  fully  bilingual, 
they  would  have  access  to  jobs  (e.g.,  in  the 
federal  civil  service,  Air  Canada,  the 


provincial  civil  service  — particularly  in 
areas  with  a francophone  population), 
which  would  be  denied  them  if  they  were 
unilingual.  Furthermore,  the  parents 
realized  that  bilingualism  would  open 
cultural  opportunities  which  would  be 
missed  in  regular  English  track  schools. 
More  parents  in  our  survey  (which 
included  basically  all  immersion  parents  in 
the  eight  boards)  felt  it  was  important  for 
their  child  to  have  the  cultural  opportunity 
to  travel  in  Quebec  (see  Figure  B)  than  felt 
the  presence  of  their  child  in  French 
immersion  showed  Quebec  that  Ontarians 
cared  about  national  unity.  This  result  was 
obtained  in  Northern  Ontario  (where, 
according  to  census  data,  26  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  is  of  French  ethnicity), 
among  parents  who  voluntarily  enrolled 
their  children  in  French  immersion,  even 
on  the  eve  of  the  separatist  referendum  in 
Quebec.  What  the  federal  policy-makers 
appear  to  have  effected,  in  other  words,  is 
to  alter  the  ecology  of  education  and  its  fit 
to  the  labor  market  and  to  make  available 
new  opportunities  for  change  in  the 
relationships  in  schooling. 

It  is  important  at  this  point  not  to 
confuse  our  concern  with  a closely  related 
but  still  distinct  conceptual  fact.  Immersion 
education  can  become  a widely  accepted 
mode  of  education  in  which  children 
appear  to  achieve  satisfactory  results 
without,  in  practice,  contributing  to  the 
attainment  of  national  goals  or  fulfilling 
parental  expectations. 

French  Immersion  and  the  Ecology  of 
Schooling 

The  results  of  implementing  immersion 
programs  have  effects  far  beyond  federal 
policy-makers’  long  range  goals  of  unity  or 
the  projected  dreams  of  occupational 
opportunities  and  upward  mobility  that 
parents  envision  for  their  children.  For  one 
thing,  the  children  (lead  group)  who  first 
enter  French  immersion  are  not  sociologi- 
cally a random  group.  In  our  study,  we 
found  powerful  evidence  that  French 
immersion  parents  of  lead  group  immersion 
children  are  disproportionately  from  upper 
socio-economic  backgrounds.  Our  findings 
conform  closely  with  studies  done  in 
Hamilton,  North  York,  and  Ottawa- 
Carleton  Boards  that  show  French  immer- 
sion children  tend  to  be  upper-middle 
class,  have  a higher  IQ,  and  higher 
achievement  than  their  English  language 
counterparts.  In  other  words,  French 
immersion  children  de  facto  constitute  an 
elite  cohort  or  group  inside  the  public  and 
separate  school  system.  Indeed,  we  found 
evidence  that  the  French  immersion  chil- 
dren could  not  only  out-perform  other 
anglophones  in  English  but  (as  we  were 
told  by  a principal  of  a dual  track  school  in 
which  French  was  the  language  of  the 
environment)  they  were  also  out- 
performing francophones  as  well.  What 
this  implies  in  practice  is  that  the 
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program’s  internal  operation  is  tradition- 
ally an  almost  complete  success:  teachers 
enjoy  teaching,  children  enjoy  learning, 
parents  are  generally  happy,  and  the 
performance  levels  of  the  children  are 
model.  Not  surprisingly,  French  immersion 
enjoys  an  aura  among  many  educators  as 
meriting  continued  support  and  expansion 
since  it  does  effectively  serve  their 
constituency. 

There  are,  however,  darker  and  more 
complex  sides  to  this  story  which  are  also 
useful  to  note  if  the  programs  are  to 
achieve  their  full  potential.  These  generally 
may  be  grouped  into  three  areas:  first,  the 
results  of  selection  procedures  in  immer- 
sion; second,  the  relations  of  immersion  to 
political  realities  outside  the  program;  and 
third,  the  issue  of  planning  and  imple- 
mentation inside  the  program. 

Selection  Procedures  in  French  Immersion 
The  accomplishments  of  French  Immer- 
sion children  are  quite  clear.  What  is  not 
clear  (at  least  to  us)  is  that  the  French 
immersion  programs  should  take  full  credit 
for  these  accomplishments.  We  know  from 
studies  conducted  in  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  as  well  as  Canada,  that  features 
outside  the  school  such  as  IQ,  class 
background,  and  what  kind  of  support  the 
child  gets  at  home  are  powerful  determin- 
ants of  school  achievement.  Since  we 
know  French  immersion  programs  are 
disproportionately  over-represented  with 
higher  IQ  and  upper  socio-economic 
background  children,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  conjecture  that  these  higher  achieve- 
ments should  be  attributed  to  these 
personal  and  family  factors  and  not  just  to 
the  pedagogical  practices  of  the  program 
per  se.  Whiles  children  in  French  language 
immersion  programs  appear  to  attain 
plausible  test  results,  existing  programs  do 
not  appear  to  be  developed  on  the  basis  of 
sound  pedagogical  principles.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  program  is  not  intrinsically 
valuable.  It  is  simply  to  say  that  care 
should  be  taken  in  causally  attributing 
high  achievements  to  the  program  itself. 

A second  and  more  distressing  finding  in 
our  study  is  that  these  selection  factors 
came  not  just  because  mainly  upper  and 
middle  income  families  choose  to  enrol  in 
French  immersion  but  because  teachers  in 
the  program  tended  to  ‘track’  out  children 
who  didn’t  do  as  well  as  other  Immersion 
children.  We  have  reason  to  believe  those 
excluded  were  generally  working  class  or 
those  with  lower  IQs  or  learning  problems. 
For  example,  in  one  board  we  studied 
(and  where  IQ  data  was  available 
to  us),  the  IQ  levels  of  French  immersion 
classes  tended  to  increase  along  with  grade 
level.  A striking  feature  of  the  Grade  five 
French  immersion  lead  class  (N  = 14)  was 
that  1 10  was  the  lowest  recorded  IQ  score 
of  students  in  the  group.  The  range  of 
scores  for  Grade  five  students  not  enrolled 
in  immersion  (N  = 35)  but  attending  the 


same  school  was  found  to  be  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  scores  of  immersion 
students.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the 
non-immersion  Grade  five  students  scored 
below  110. 

Teachers  in  our  study  generally  denied 
that  they  tracked  out  children  for  behavior 
problems  or  because  they  were  slow 
learners.  Instead  they  claimed  a ‘language 
learning’  problem  was  the  principal  reason 
for  numerous  children  being  bounced  out. 
This  may  appear  to  be  plausible  except 
that  we  know  from  European  and  other 
data  that  classes  of  average  or  sub-average 
children  can  learn  two  or  more  languages: 
they  simply  learn  more  slowly,  as  they  do 
with  most  subjects.  What  French  immer- 
sion teachers  have  available  to  them  as  a 
viable  option  — which  regular  non- 
immersion teachers  do  not  — is  the  ability 
to  exile  slow  learners,  problem  children, 
and  the  unmotivated  from  their  classes. 
Given  that  we  can  pick  and  choose,  we 
believe  the  performance  levels  of  virtually 
any  classroom  could  be  raised,  and  when 
French  immersion  achieves  higher  perfor- 
mance scores  with  the  aid  of  these  tactics 
we  should  not  be  astonished  by  the  results. 

These  practices,  we  suggest,  have 
potentially  profound  implications  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  intended 
outcomes  of  bilingualism  in  education. 
They  also,  of  course,  raise  questions  of 


social  policy  and  distributive  justice. 

Should  poorer  children  or  those  with 
learning  problems  be  effectively  denied  the 
opportunity  either  to  enter  French- 
language  bilingual  education  programs  or, 
if  in  them,  the  opportunity  to  succeed.  Our 
study  suggests  that  numerous  children  are 
being  systematically  denied  such  oppor- 
tunities. Thus,  they  are  also  being  denied 
access  to  opportunity  structures  within  the 
labor  market  and  community  which  are 
evolving  because  of  the  equal  status 
afforded  Canada’s  two  official  languages 
and  the  institutionalization  of  bilingualism 
at  the  national  level.  Should  bilingualism 
be  regarded  as  an  opportunity  readily 
available  to  those  who  excel  in  school  and 
who  are  already  destined  to  access  the 
‘better  jobs?’  Should  French-language 
immersion  education  be  allowed  to  evolve 
as  a program  which  isolates  the  elite? 
Should  it  be  allowed  to  emerge  as  a form  of 
education  whose  curriculum  and  concom- 
mitant  advantages  are  beyond  the  grasp  of 
mainstream  Canadians?  We  are  strongly 
opposed  to  such  practices. 

Many  longstanding  educational  problems 
have  to  do  with  limiting  opportunities  for 
students  who  most  need  them,  and  as  we 
have  already  stated,  our  research  into 
various  aspects  of  French-language  immer- 
sion education  leads  us  to  believe  that 
immersion  programs  are  elitist.  This  is  in 
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direct  contrast  to  immersion  parent  re- 
sponse (see  Figure  B)  to  the  statement  that 
‘French  immersion  programs  are  not  a 
good  idea  because  they  make  children  in 
them  different  from  their  friends’  and 
‘French  immersion  programs  are  not  a 
good  idea  because  they  create  an  elite 
group.’  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  immersion 
parents  disagreed  with  the  second  state- 
ment and  ninety-two  per  cent  disagreed 
with  the  first. 

This  raises  in  our  minds  fundamental 
policy  questions.  In  our  study,  we  strongly 
suggest  as  a result  of  our  findings  that  clear 
guidelines  be  developed  to  restrict  teachers 
streaming  children  out  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs.  We  recognize  that  this  will 
also  change  the  school  and  program 
ecology..  What  delivery  of  immersion  to  a 
wider  range  of  students  is  likely  to  mean  is 
that  achievement  scores  will  drop  from  the 
high  levels  obtained  by  lead  groups.  We 
believe  such  drops  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  ‘failures’  of  the  program  (just  as 
higher  scores  do  not  necessarily  mean 
program  success)  but  rather  that  French 
immersion  is  shouldering  a larger  share  of 
general  behavior  and  learning  problems. 
The  key  consideration,  we  believe,  is  that 
all  Canadian  children  who  elect  immersion 
education  ought  to  be  provided  with 
whatever  opportunities  are  required  of  a 
publicly  funded  school  system  to  become 


functionally  bilingual.  We  suggest  that  the 
program’s  effectiveness  as  a technique  for 
achieving  ‘bilingualism  in  education’  merits 
ongoing  development  and  implementation. 
A bilingual  education  curriculum  (such  as 
French-language  immersion)  that  is  not 
geared  to  the  learning  needs  of  those 
enrolled  in  it  is  not  a defensible  curriculum. 

Teacher  Opposition  to  Immersion 
The  consequences  of  running  French 
immersion,  and  running  it  in  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  implemented  to  date, 
have  economic  and  political  consequences 
well  beyond  those  directly  involving 
program  participants.  For  example,  many 
English  language  teachers  we  interviewed 
were  unhappy  about  losing  students  (and 
jobs)  to  bilingual  immersion  programs. 
Teachers’  federation  representatives  were 
disturbed  by  programs  which  threaten 
seniority  clauses  in  contracts  insofar  as 
junior  bilingual  teachers  in  French  immer- 
sion are  being  hired  while  unilingual 
anglophone  teachers  with  considerable 
seniority  are  facing  redundancy. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  of  French 
immersion  programs  causing  teacher 
layoffs,  there  is  considerable  evidence  of 
the  programs  causing  teacher  redundancies 
within  schools  and  thus  leading  to  teacher 
transfers.  Numerous  ‘non-immersion 
teachers’  also  expressed  concern  about 


being  left  with  a somewhat  skewed  mix  of 
students  because  either  poor  students  were 
bounced  out  of  immersion  or  the  poten- 
tially best  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
immersion  track  of  the  school. 

Our  study  also  found  that  principals 
often  viewed  French  immersion  as  prob- 
lem-related programs.  We  believe  that  this 
can  be  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that 
numerous  immersion  parents  tend  to  be 
professionals  and,  as  a result,  effectively 
organize  and  coordinate  their  activities 
when  interacting  with  school  personnel.  In 
the  school  then,  immersion  parents  become 
a problem  because  they  are  always 
over-represented  at  official  as  well  as 
non-official  functions.  As  one  principal  put 
it,  ‘they  always  ask  hard  questions.’ 

French  immersion  is  also  known  to  be  a 
problem  in  school  board  agendas.  French 
immersion  issues  attract  a variety  of  active 
constituencies. 

A common  pattern  we  observed  in 
boards  we  studied  was  to  see  French 
immersion  parents  fighting  for  program 
expansion  while  English  language  teachers 
(or  their  surrogates)  were  arguing  against 
the  programs.  The  conflict  at  board 
meetings  inevitably  attracts  media  cover- 
age, and  debates  about  the  programs 
become  public  issues  over  and  above  what 
they  merit  in  school  program  terms.  One 
can  agree  with  a concerned  senior  super- 
visory officer  who  told  us  that  ‘the 
administration  of  French  immersion  still 
needs  to  be  written.’  He  stated  that  the 
basic  problem  remains  the  formulation  of  a 
set  of  principles  for  effectively  controlling 
the  growth  of  immersion  within  the  system. 
Somewhat  tongue  in  cheek,  he  suggested 
that  ‘what  this  system  needs  is  a strategy 
for  dismantling  French  immersion,  not  a 
strategy  for  its  further  implementation.’ 

Anglophone  teachers  were  not  alone  in 
their  resistance  to  the  ongoing  continuation 
of  French  immersion  programs.  However, 
it  is  important  to  realize  that  anglophone 
teachers  who  do  not  have  a vested  interest 
in  immersion  can  potentially  influence  such 
programs.  While  it  is  true  that  we  did  not 
set  out  to  determine  the  nature  and  scope 
of  such  impact,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a study  on  the  role  of  teachers  and 
teachers’  federations  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  French-language  immersion  pro- 
grams is  warranted.  As  a report  to  a 
French  immersion  committee  from  a 
division  of  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Teachers’  Federation  concluded: 

At  this  time  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
when  the  expression  ‘global  village’  accu- 
rately describes  our  situation  in  the 
world  community,  and  when  we  find  vast 
numbers  of  people  rapidly  moving  from 
one  continent  to  another,  the  practical 
value  of  being  multi-lingual  and  trans- 
cultural  can  hardly  be  denied.  Added  to 
this  is  the  obvious  pressure  within  our  own 
country  which  threatens  to  tear  apart  the 
fabric  of  national  unity  so  that  the  virtue  of 
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assisting  in  the  development  of  bilingual 
students,  and  in  the  long  run,  therefore, 
bilingual  citizens  of  a multicultural  nation, 
seems  above  question.  As  well,  all  teachers 
recognize  the  value  of  the  increased 
mental  stimulation  produced  by  the  learn- 
ing of  a second  language.  The  Ontario 
Secondary  School  Teachers’  Federation 
believes  that  the  concept  of  a K to  8 
French  Immersion  is  viable  and  supports 
the  present  program  provided  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  Having  stated  the  above, 
however,  the  value  and  success  of  a K to  8 
program  of  French  Immersion  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  same  value  or 
success  at  the  secondary  level.  Any 
extension  of  the  present  program  to  our 
Secondary  Schools,  therefore,  must  be 
implemented  only  after  much  careful  study 
from  a number  of  perspectives  such  as 
linguistic,  educational  and  economic. 

One  can’t  help  but  wonder  to  what  extent 
these  same  concerned  teachers  are  actively 
involved  in  the  practice  of  clarifying  the 
value  and  success  of  the  full  array  of 
courses  and  programs  presently  existing  in 
secondary  schools.  One  can’t  help  but 
wonder  as  well  what  courses  and  programs 
found  to  be  of  value  and  success  have  been 
eliminated.  Given  the  working  assumption 
that  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Teachers’  Federation  believes  that  value 
and  success  are  important  criteria  when 
determining  the  merits  of  extending  French 
immersion  to  the  secondary  school  level, 
then  these  same  criteria  should  be  applied 
to  other  program  and  course  areas. 

Francophone  Opposition  to  Immersion 
It  has  been  evident  throughout  our  study 
that  a small  but  nonetheless  significant 
number  of  largely  middle  class  franco- 
phones appear  to  be  strongly  opposed  to 
French  immersion  programs.  Opposition 
seems  to  hinge  on  two  fulcrums. 

First,  there  is  concern  that  in  perceiving 
the  programs  as  being  ‘for  the  French’ 
(while  in  fact  serving  the  interests  of 
anglophones)  detracts  from  efforts  to  win 
support  for  programs  presently  available  in 
unilingual  French  schools.  Further,  there 
appears  to  be  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
anglophone  students  are  welcome  in 
schools  in  which  French  is  the  language  of 
the  environment.  Indeed,  the  principal  of  a 
dual  track  school  (in  which  French  is  the 
language  of  the  environment)  expressed 
considerable  concern  regarding  the  pre- 
sence of  immersion  students  in  his  school. 
He  suggested  that  while  immersion  was 
important  to  the  viability  of  the  school 
(without  the  immersion  children  there 
would  be  an  insufficient  number  of 
students  to  warrant  keeping  it  open), 
parents  of  francophone  students  would  be 
quite  upset  (because  of  a fear  of  assimila- 
tion) if  they  became  aware  of  the  existence 
of  immersion.  There  is  also  the  problem  of 
integrating  anglophone  children  in  franco- 


phone classroom  settings.  Because  this 
approach  causes  francophone  students  to 
come  in  more  direct  contact  with  students 
whose  mother  tongue  is  not  French,  the 
focus  of  concern  becomes  quite  specific. 
When  a principal  recently  presented  plans 
for  integrating  anglophone  children  with 
francophone  children,  one  irate  parent 
responded  with  the  following  letter: 

Chere  Presidente, 

C’est  avec  consternation  que  ma  femme  et 
moi  avons  etudie  la  repartition  des  eleves 
qui  se  presenteront  a la  prematernelle  de 
I’ecole  St-Joseph  de  ...  ce  septembre 
prochain.  Nous  remarquons  la  presence 
d’ anglophones  qui  se  fera  sentir  dans  la 
classe  de  notre  enfant . . . et  qui  selon 
nous,  ne  fera  qu’accelerer  le  processus 
d’anglicisation,  processus  qui  assimile  deja 
nos  enfants  hors  du  milieu  scolaire 
frangais.  Nous  croyons  sincerement  que 
ces  petits  anglais,  bien  que  voulant 
apprendre  la  langue  frangaise,  le  feront  au 
detriment  du  developpement  de  nos  en- 
fants frangais  qui  sont  integres  avec  ces 
anglais.  C’est  une  situation  absolument 
inacceptable  car  nous  voulons  donner  a 
nos  enfants  la  meilleure  education  franco- 
phone dans  une  classe  depourvue  de  gens 
qui  ne  peuvent  pas  converser  en  frangais 
des  le  debut  de  I’annee  scolaire.  Nous 
esperons  que  le  conseil  pourra  remedier 
cette  situation  car  nous,  parents  franco- 
phones, croyons  que  nous  meritons  d’offrir 
a nos  enfants  tous  les  avantages  d’une 
education  frangaise  avec  des  groupes 
homogenes  de  francophones. 

A genuine  concern  indeed.  It  raises  the 
questions  of  immersion  for  whom  and  at 
what  expense.  There  is  a lack  of  useful 
data  concerning  the  resulting  effects  of  this 
type  of  immersion.  The  success  or  failure 
of  such  initiatives,  we  suspect,  will  be 
dependent  largely  on  the  ratio  of  immer- 
sion to  non-immersion  students  and  the 
resources  brought  to  bear  on  these  classes. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  an  irate  parent  is 
concerned  that  his  son  is  beginning  his 
school  career  in  a class  consisting  of  eleven 
francophone  children  and  eight  anglophone 
children  (none  of  whom  understand  or 
speak  French)  and  the  teacher  is  not 
coping  very  well. 

Second,  concern  was  voiced  by  franco- 
phones that  as  larger  numbers  of  anglo- 
phones became  bilingual,  recent  gains  they 
had  made  as  a result  of  bilingual  hiring 
practices  (many  francophones  are  already 
bilingual)  would  be  wiped  out.  In  this 
respect,  they  saw  their  own  children  and 
the  French  immersion  children  as  being  in 
direct  economic  competition. 

Few,  if  any,  of  these  social  and  political 
consequences  were  (or  could  have  been) 
anticipated  by  federal  policy  makers  in 
setting  up  the  funds  which  exist  as  an 
incentive  for  achieving  ‘bilingualism  in 
education.’  Understanding  the  existence  of 
the  unintended  consequences  of 


French-language  immersion  programs  is 
important  when  evaluating  French  immer- 
sion because  much  of  the  alleged  pedagog- 
ical discussion  about  French  immersion 
has  to  do  with  underlying  political  and 
economic  self-interest  and  not  the  genuine 
pedagogical  evaluation  of  the  programs 
themselves.  We  found  in  our  studies,  for 
instance,  evidence  of  competition  between 
schools  (separate  and  public/French  and 
English)  and  between  communities  for 
immersion  programs.  In  an  era  of  declining 
enrolments  and  closing  schools,  an  expand- 
ing program  like  immersion  that  potentially 
employs  some  while  taking  jobs  from 
others  becomes  a hot  political  item, 
although  the  talk  is  usually  framed  in  more 
idealistic  prose.  We  believe  these  issues 
must  be  addressed  if  the  programs  are  to 
be  effectively  implemented. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  greatest 
potential  threat  to  the  ongoing  expansion 
and  viability  of  French-language  immersion 
education  comes  not  only  from  the  lack  of 
attention  to  pedagogical  principles  under- 
pinning second  language  learning  or  the 
lack  of  sound  curriculum  organization  (and 
their  relation  to  the  intended  outcomes  of 
immersion  education,  including  student 
achievement  at  the  classroom  level)  but  also 
from  the  politics  and  competition  that 
surround  the  programs  and  their  implemen- 
tation. 

Training  Teachers  and  Principals  for  Im- 
mersion 

On  the  one  hand,  French  immersion 
teachers  observed  in  our  study  were  almost 
universally  dedicated  and  generally  compe- 
tent. Parents,  teachers,  and  administrators 
can  and  should  be  proud  of  their  individual 
accomplishments.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
immersion  programs  are  to  be  effective, 


better  coordination  and  better  organization 
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of  these  programs  is  required.  We  un- 
earthed several  factors  which  appear  to 
hinder  the  effective  implementation  of 
French-language  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams that  we  studied. 

A neglected  area  has  to  do  with 
training  for  qualifying  teachers  and  princi- 
pals and  ongoing  in-service  training  of 
classroom  teachers  and  principals  to  cope 
with  problems  of  implementation.  When 
French  immersion  teachers  (N  = 51)  were 
asked  ‘what  specialized  training  do  you 
have  for  teaching  French  immersion?’,  68 
per  cent  indicated  that  they  did  not  have 
training  specifically  designed  for  teaching 
French  immersion.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
indicated  that  they  did  not  have  any 
‘preservice’  training,  and  a further  88  per 
cent  indicated  that  they  were  not  involved 
in  an  ongoing  in-service  program.  For 
French  immersion  to  be  successfully 
implemented  in  a school,  teachers  should 
have  French  immersion  expertise.  The 
majority  of  immersion  teachers  whom  we 
interviewed  indicated  that  they  were  hired 
and  left  to  their  own  resources  in  the 
development  of  a classroom  curriculum. 

In  most  instances,  they  were  urged  to 
translate  and  then  teach  the  regular 
curriculum  in  French  and  to  utilize 
whatever  materials  they  could  get  their 
hands  on. 

A second  neglected  area  has  to  do  with 
the  leadership  of  principals.  No  principals, 
had  specialized  training  for  being  a 
principal  in  a school  with  an  immersion 
program.  One  principal  did,  however, 
possess  a certificate  to  teach  French  to 
English  students.  Two  of  our  sample 
schools  were  schools  in  which  French  was 
the  language  of  the  environment.  In  both 
these  schools,  principals  were  franco- 
phones. One  principal  also  indicated  that 
he  had  been  involved  in  some  ongoing 


in-service  activities  — for  instance,  par- 
ticipating in  a session  offered  by  Dr.  Swain 
and  visiting  other  French  immersion 
programs.  Principals  indicated  that  they 
played  a ‘supportive  role’  rather  than  a 
‘leadership  role’.  Some  principals  articu- 
lated their  frustrations  in  the  following 
way: 

I need  training  in  purchasing  materials  and 
setting  up  curriculum. 

I can’t  provide  leadership  to  the  immersion 
program.  / don’t  even  speak  French. 

It’s  important  that  an  immersion  principal 
can  listen  to  and  understand  lessons  being 
taught  in  French.  I can’t. 

The  French  immersion  program  is  pretty 
well  left  up  to  the  classroom  teacher.  / 
steer  clear  of  them. 

I don’t  particularly  care  for  immersion,  but 
if  it  wasn’t  for  the  program,  this  school 
would  have  closed. 

There  are  woefully  inadequate  post- 
secondary facilities  and  a notable  lack  of 
carefully  organized  plans  for  retraining 
teachers  to  meet  manpower  demands  for 
increased  numbers  of  students  who  are 
enrolling  in  French  immersion.  One 
teacher  who  recently  returned  from  a one 
year  sabbatical  to  develop  French  immer- 
sion expertise  for  the  secondary  school 
level  found  that  an  appropriate  program 
was  not  available.  The  extent  of  her 
professional  development?  The  completion 
of  six  general  interest  courses  at  the 
undergraduate  level  with  francophone  stu- 
dents pursuing  the  courses  for  B.A. 
credits.  This  teacher  already  possesses  two 
degrees  at  the  Masters  level.  This  was  her 
overall  assessment  of  being  ‘retooled’:  ‘It 
was  refreshing  to  be  out  of  the  classroom 
for  a year.  However,  I don’t  see  that  I 
have  been  provided  with  preparation  for 


teaching  immersion.  I am  bilingual,  how- 
ever, and  one  of  my  Master’s  degrees  is  in 
Spanish,  so  I’ll  handle  the  situation  quite 
well.’ 

If  uniform  ‘retraining  programs’  are  not 
developed,  we  may  soon  face  a situation  in 
Ontario  where  either  we  import  the 
majority  of  teachers  from  Quebec  or  (a 
situation  similar  to  that  faced  in  some 
Hispanic-bilingual  learning  in  the  United 
States)  we  give  teachers  ‘crash’  courses  in 
language  and  the  child’s  learning  suffers  in 
both  languages. 

Problems  of  Guidelines  and  Materials 

Available  materials  such  as  programs  of 
study,  courses  of  study,  unit  plans,  lesson 
plans,  instructional  materials,  and  mate- 
rials in  support  of  the  curriculum  do  not 
always  reach  the  school  or  classroom.  For 
instance,  many  immersion  teachers  were 
not  familiar  with  the  Carleton  Board  of 
Education’s  programs  and  kits  which  were 
distributed  by  the  Regional  Office  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  And  while  various 
publishing  houses  are  producing  more 
materials  for  immersion  programs,  teachers 
informed  us  that  they  did  not  know  people 
who  had  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
effectiveness  of  such  materials.  Teachers 
also  find  it  difficult  to  order  materials  from 
a catalogue.  As  one  teacher  put  it:  ‘I  am 
normally  disappointed  when  I order  mate- 
rials. . . . They  never  turn  out  to  be  what  I 
thought  they  would  (be).’ 

Another  problem  is  that  there  are  no 
specific  and  comprehensive  Ministry  guide- 
lines for  French  immersion  as  there  are  for 
core  French.  This  all  but  total  lack  of 
Ministry  guidelines  means  that  Ministry 
personnel  are  often  reluctant  to  assist  in 
supervising  or  giving  special  aid  to  French 
immersion  classes.  To  compound  matters, 
Ministry  officials  assigned  to  supervise 
French  immersion  are  often  francophones 
and  occasionally  see  the  issue  of  assisting 
French  immersion  (for  anglophones)  as 
outside  their  expertise  and  mandate.  In 
some  instances,  personnel  appear  to  be 
reluctant  to  become  actively  involved  in 
French  bilingual  immersion  programs  be- 
cause they  view  the  programs  as  being 
political  hotspots. 

Accountability  for  Funding 
There  is  virtually  no  Ministry  and  often 
little  board  review  of  the  actual  use  of 
funds  granted  for  bilingualism  in  education 
programs.  While  French  language  immer- 
sion programs  continue  to  enjoy  rather 
generous  funding,  clear  guidelines  and 
reviews  to  insure  that  funds  are  actually 
utilized  for  their  intended  purpose  would  * 
be  helpful. 

There  is  also  little  documented  evidence 
to  guide  boards  about  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  different  school  setting 
environments  for  French  language  immer- 
sion programs.  For  instance,  should 
immersion  programs  be  housed  in  dual 
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track  schools  or  French  immersion 
centres?  What  are  the  effects  of  language 
environment  on  student  achievement? 

Some  information  does  exist  on  the 
achievement  effects  of  dual  track  schools 
versus  French  immersion  centres.  How- 
ever, we  have  little  empirical  data  on  the 
social  and  pedagogical  effects  of  these 
different  modes  of  French  language  immer- 
sion education. 

Moreover,  little  is  known  about  the 
precise  merits  of  different  ‘types’  of 
French  immersion  programs.  For  instance, 
there  are  at  least  five  approaches  to  French 
immersion  in  Ontario.  Studies  of  various 
types  suggest  the  existence  of  early 
immersion  programs,  late  immersion  pro- 
grams, extended  immersion  programs, 
partial  immersion  programs,  and  programs 
in  which  anglophone  children  are  integ- 
rated with  francophone  children  in  French 
school  settings.  Each  of  these  programs 
provides  a different  type  of  opportunity 
structure  for  children  enrolled  in  them.  But 
besides  having  achievement  data  on  the 
differential  learning  effects  of  these  pro- 
grams, it  is  important  to  have  clear  data  on 
their  external  effects.  For  instance,  the 
irate  parent  (see  page  F2 ) is  concerned 
about  the  possible  effects  that  an 
‘integration  approach’  to  bilingual  educa- 
tion will  have  on  children  whose  mother 
tongue  is  French.  One  also  wonders  about 
the  effects  of  different  ‘types’  of  programs 
and  different  ‘structural  arrangements’  on 
opportunities  otherwise  available  to  stu- 
dents not  enrolled  in  French  immersion. 
There  is  a need  for  studies  in  these  areas. 

The  debate  continues  on  whether  French 
immersion  should  extend  to  the  secondary 
level  and,  if  so,  the  types  of  programs  that 
should  be  offered.  For  example,  what  type 
of  program  is  minimally  required  at  the 
secondary  level  for  immersion  children  to 
maintain  their  level  of  French  language 
competency  throughout  the  course  of  their 
secondary  school  career.  These  programs 


would  be  in  direct  contrast  to  the  types  of 
program  that  would  be  required  by 
immersion  students  not  only  to  develop 
new  skills  during  the  course  of  their 
secondary  school  careers  but  also  to 
develop  the  skills  at  higher  levels  of 
competency. 

Another  important  issue  is  whether 
immersion  students  should  be  totally 
immersed  in  unilingual  French  secondary 
schools,  whether  they  should  attend 
bilingual  (mixed)  secondary  schools,  or 
whether  programs  should  be  implemented 
in  secondary  schools  where  English  is  the 
language  of  the  environment.  Parents  and 
boards  are  often  very  concerned  about 
these  matters,  but  there  is  little 
documented  data  that  would  help  parents 
or  boards  sensibly  choose  which  patterns 
are  best.  * 

Conclusion 

We  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  are  two 
related  themes  in  these  observations  about 
the  internal  politics  and  social  effects  of 
French-language  immersion  programs.  The 
first  and  most  important  is  that  there  is 
inadequate  long-range  planning  for  their 
effective  development  and  implementation. 
We  are  certain  that  this  is  not  by  design  — 
which,  curiously,  is  our  point. 

Second,  we  believe  French  immersion  is 
an  educational  innovation  that  has  already 
developed  a momentum  of  its  own.  Not 
only  is  it  here  to  stay  but  also  it  is  a mode 
of  education  that  stands  to  forge  its  way 
into  existing  school  structures  at  an  ever 
increasing  pace.  As  a result,  there  is  much 
to  be  gained  from  becoming  responsible 
partners  in  these  new  demands  rather  than 
remaining  passive  reactors  to  a change 
process  that  is  already  well  under  way. 

The  potential  for  French  immersion  educa- 
tion to  realize  collective  national  dreams 
inherent  in  a bilingual  society  and  to 
provide  individuals  with  cultural  enrich- 
ment and  better  opportunities  for  jobs  is,  in 


our  view,  quite  realistic.  What  is  inescapa- 
ble and  profound  — whether  we  plan  for  it 
or  not  — is  the  need  to  innovate  French 
immersion  programs  and  to  monitor  their 
development  and  ongoing  implementation 
in  our  schools  toward  a set  of  clearly 
defined  intended  outcomes.  In  this  regard, 
we  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  boards,  parents, 
teachers,  and  teacher  federations  to  play  a 
pro-active  role  in  the  adoption,  develop- 
ment, and  effective  implementation  of 
bilingual  education  programs.  Each  juris- 
diction has  a unique  and  vital  role  to  play 
in  French-language  immersion  education. 

Our  empirical  work  suggests  that  there  is 
a need  to  give  thoughtful  attention  to  the 

following  points: 

* 

1.  development  and  dissemination  of  bilin- 
gual education  (French-language  immer- 
sion) curriculum  guidelines  at  the  primary 
and  junior,  intermediate,  and  senior  divi- 
sions 

2.  monitoring  of  guideline  implementation 

3.  availability  of  a ‘bilingual  education’ 
specialization  within  the  B.  Ed.  program 
for  those  planning  to  teach  in 
French-language  immersion  programs 

4.  provision  of  training  programs  for 
qualified  teachers  and  principals  who  will 
in  the  future  teach,  or  administer,  French 
immersion  programs 

5.  linking  of  ‘in-service’  to  problems  of 
implementing  immersion  programs. 

6.  institutionalization  of  a financial  funding 
process  which  ensures  that  resources  (both 
human  and  material)  allocated  to 
French-language  immersion  programs  are 
adequate  in  relation  to  the  full  range  of 
learning  needs  of  children  for  whom 
parents  (or  who  themselves)  have  bilingual 
education  aspirations. 

Finally,  we  re-emphasize  that  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  by  being  responsible 
partners  in  the  French-language  immersion 
process  rather  than  bystanders.  This 
cannot  be  achieved  without  altering  a 
number  of  existing  practices.  We  believe 
that  every  child  should  have  access  to  high 
quality  bilingual  education  opportunity 
structures  and  that  every  child  should  have 
a right  to  succeed  in  becoming  bilingual 
throughout  the  course  of  his  or  her  school 
career.  □ 

Note 

1.  ,To  this  day,  the  province  of  Quebec  is 
committed  to  the  principle  of  a unilingual 
French  Quebec,  and  the  other  provinces 
(except  for  New  Brunswick)  are  committed 
to  the  concept  of  a unilingual  British 
Canada.  New  Brunswick  is  the  only 
province  that  is  officially  bilingual. 
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Courses  d’etudes  destinees 
auxenseignants  des  modules 
scolaires  de  langue 
frangaise  en  Ontario 


Andre  Pinard 

En  Ontario,  il  existe  une  disparity  entre  les 
qualifications  universitaires  des  enseig- 
nants  francophones  et  celles  des  enseig- 
nants  anglophones.  On  trouve  cet  ecart 
chez  les  enseignants  de  l’elementaire  ou, 
en  1980-81,  seulement  43  pour  cent  des 
enseignants  possedaient  un  baccalaureat 
comparativement  a 64  pour  cent  chez  les 
anglophones. 

Ce  decalage  est  du  a ce  que  les  exigences 
d’entree  a la  formation  initiale  a l’en- 
seignement  pour  les  francophones  desireux 
d’enseigner  dans  les  ecoles  de  langue 
franfaise  sont  demeurees  moindres  plus 
longtemps.  Cette  situation  provient  d’un 
besoin  aigu  pour  des  enseignants  franco- 
phones il  y a quelques  annees  au  moment 
ou  le  baccalaureat  devenait  pour  les 
anglophones  le  critere  minimal  d’entree  a 
la  formation  a l’enseignement.  Notons  que, 
malgre  la  presente  baisse  des  effectifs  en 
Ontario,  le  besoin  d’enseignants  franco- 
phones existe  toujours  en  1981,  surtout 
dans  les  regions  eloignees  et  dans  les 
endroits  ou  les  francophones  sont  forte- 
ment  minoritaires.  Voila  pourquoi  FEcole 
des  sciences  de  l’education  de  l’universite 
Laurentienne  accepte  encore  des  candidats 
sans  baccalaureat  a son  programme  de 
formation  initiale  a l’enseignement. 

Des  differences  existent  aussi  quant  au 
nombre  de  diplomes  d’etudes  superieures 
detenus  par  les  francophones.  Des  statis- 
tiques  indiquent  qu’en  1980-81  5.3  pour  cent 
des  enseignants  dans  les  modules  scolaires 
de  langue  frangaise  avaient  une  maitrise  ou 
plus  comparativement  a 8.9  pour  cent  chez 
les  anglophones.  Quoiqu’aucune  statistique 
ne  soit  disponible  presentement  au  sujet 
des  qualifications  professionnelles  ad- 
ditionnelles  (ex:  diplome  en  enfance  en 
difficulty,  certificat  en  etudes 
technologiques)  on  peut  soup?onner  que 
des  lacunes  semblables  existent  aussi  dans 
ce  domaine. 

Dans  le  but  de  permettre  un  rattrapage 
par  rapport  aux  anglophones,  le  ministere 
de  l’Education  de  l’Ontario  mettait  sur 
pied,  en  1977,  un  plan  de  bourses  d’etudes 
pour  les  enseignants  francophones.  Ce 
programme  d’aide  financiere  voulait  en- 
courager  les  enseignants  dans  les  modules 
scolaires  de  langue  fran^aise  a poursuivre 
leurs  etudes  dans  leur  langue  maternelle 
par  des  cours  du  soir  suivis  pendant 
l’annee  scolaire.  Cette  initiative  en  est 
maintenant  a sa  quatrieme  annee. 


Depuis  1977,  le  ministere  de  l’Education 
a accorde  une  moyenne  de  850  bourses  par 
annee  et  a consacre  plus  de  $800  000  a ce 
programme.  Notons  que  toutes  les  de- 
mandes  qui  rencontrent  les  exigences  sont 
acceptees.  Les  bourses  d’environ  $200 
chacune  aident  a payer  les  frais  descrip- 
tion aux  cours. 

Dans  le  cadre  de  1’evaluation  de  ce 
programme  nous  avons  cherche  a decrire  le 
groupe  d’enseignants  francophones  ayant 
fait  une  demande  de  bourse  pour  des  cours 
suivis  pendant  l’annee  scolaire  1980-81. 
Pour  ce  faire,  nous  nous  sommes  servis  des 
renseignements  sur  les  formulaires  de 
demande  de  bourse  remplis  par  les  enseig- 
nants eux-memes. 

Un  simple  comptage  des  formulaires  a 
revele  que  849  enseignants  de  langue 
fran?aise  avaient  presente  une  demande 
dans  le  cadre  de  ce  programme,  pour  des 
cours  suivis  durant  l’annee  scolaire  1980- 
81.  Parmi  ceux-ci,  80  pour  cent  enseignaient 
a 1’elementaire.  Soixante-quatorze  pour 
cent  des  personnes  ayant  fait  demande  de 
bourse  etaient  des  femmes,  dont  la  grande 
majorite  (66  pour  cent)  des  enseignantes  a 
l’elementaire.  Le  groupe  comprenait  18  pour 
cent  de  l’ensemble  des  enseignants  dans  les 
modules  scolaires  de  langue  fran?aise  en 
Ontario,  soit  22  pour  cent  des  enseignants  de 
l’elementaire  et  10  pour  cent  des  enseignants 
du  secondaire.  . 

En  nous  basant  sur  en  echantillon 
representatif  de  20  pour  cent  nous  avons  pu 
conclure  que  les  enseignants  avaient  suivi 
en  moyenne  2 cours  (2.41),  un  cours  etant 
l’equivalent  de  3 credits  (minimum  de  30 
heures).  Quarante-sept  pour  cent  des  cours 
suivis  etaient  en  vue  d’un  premier  diplome 
universitaire,  15  pour  cent  en  vue  d’une 
maitrise  et  37  pour  cent  envers  des 
qualifications  additionnelles.  Nous  avons 
trouve  en  outre  que  les  femmes  enseignant 
a 1’elementaire  avaient  suivi  plus  que  les 
autres  des  course  de  ler  cycle.  En  effet  57 
pour  cent  de  ces  enseignantes  avaient 
declare  que  les  cours  auxquels  elles 
s’etaient  inscrites  etaient  en  vue  d’un 
baccalaureat  comparativement  a seulement 
23  pour  cent  pour  les  autres. 

Parmi  les  cours  suivis  ce  sont  ceux  de 
cotes  “EDU”  (education)  et  “PED” 
(pedagogic)  qui  ont  ete  les  plus  populates 
aupres  des  enseignants  . . . ce  qui  n’est  pas 
imprevisible.  Ces  cours  representaient  au 
total  58  pour  cent  de  tous  les  cours  suivis. 
Les  cours  de  fran?ais  (et  de  linguistique) 
venaient  en  deuxieme  lieu  (13  pour  cent) 


suivis  par  les  cours  de  sciences  religieuses 
(9  pour  cent). 

Les  cours  portant  sur  l’enfance  en 
difficulty  ont  ete  ceux,  parmi  les  cours 
d’education  et  de  pedagogic,  auxquels  les 
enseignants  ont  accorde  la  priorite.  Ces 
cours  constituaient  en  effet  plus  de  34  pour 
cent  des  cours  dans  ces  domaines.  Cette 
preference  est  sans  doute  due  a la  recente 
mise  en  vigueur  de  la  nouvelle  loi 
ontarienne  sur  1’education  de  l’enfance  en 
difficulty  (Bill  82).  Cette  loi  oblige  les 
conseils  scolaires  a offrir,  d’ici  1985,  des 
services  complets  dans  cette  speciality. 

Les  autres  cours  en  education  et  en 
pedagogic  touchaient  a une  variete  de 
sujets  parmi  lesquels  on  retrouve  des 
themes  tels  Tadulte  en  relation  d’aide 
Educative,  ’ et  la  ‘pedagogic  de  l’enfant,’ 

‘. . . de  l’adolescent,’  ‘. . . de  l’apprentis- 
sage.’ 

La  faculte  d’ Education  de  l’universite 
d’Ottawa  et  l’Ecole  des  sciences  de 
1’education  de  l’universite  Laurentienne 
ont  ete,  bien  entendu,  les  deux  institutions 
qui  ont  dispense  la  majority  des  cours,  soit 
respectivement  43  pour  cent  et  52  pour  cent. 
Pour  sa  part  l’universite  Laurentienne  (et  ses 
colleges  affilies)  a offert  plusieurs  cours 
hors-campus  partout  dans  la  province,  sauf 
dans  Test  ou  est  situee  l’universite 
d’Ottawa. 

Les  enseignants  des  regions  de  l’est,  du 
nord-est  et  du  centre-nord  ont  ete,  dans  cet 
ordre,  les  plus  nombre ux  a suivre  des 
cours.  Notons  que  ces  regions  sont  aussi 
celles  ou  la  population  enseignante  franco- 
phone est  la  plus  elevee.  Dans  l’ensemble 
de  la  province  ce  sont  les  enseignantes  des 
ecoles  separees  de  Sudbury  et  de 
Prescott-Russell  qui  se  sont  inscrites  a des 
cours  en  plus  grand  nombre,  plusieurs  a 
des  cours  menant  au  baccalaureat. 

Malgre  la  popularity  du  programme 
aupres  des  enseignants  et  malgre  l’exis- 
tence  certaine  de  disparites  entre  les 
qualifications  des  francophones  et  celles 
des  anglophones,  il  n’est  pas  sur  que  le 
programme  atteigne  son  but.  D’aucuns 
affirment  que  les  augmentations  prevues  a 
la  grille  salariale  pour  ceux  qui  se 
perfectionnent  ainsi  que  les  pressions  dues 
a la  baisse  des  effectifs  motivent  suffisam- 
ment  les  enseignants  a poursuivre  leurs 
etudes.  D’autres  soutiennent  que  le  niveau 
actuel  de  salaire  des  enseignants  rend  ce 
programme  desuet.  Ces  opposants  de  ce 
plan  d’aide  citent  des  statistiques  publiees 
par  la  Commission  ontarienne  des  relations 
de  travail  en  education  selon  lesquelles  le 
salaire  annuel  moyen  des  enseignants 
ontariens  etait  en  1980-81  plus  de  $24  000 
pour  les  enseignants  a relementaire  et  plus 
de  $28  000  au  secondaire. 

Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  toute  decision  sur 
l’avenir  de  ce  programme  devra 
necessairement  etre  prise  a la  lumiere  de 
l’ensemble  des  besoins  des  francophones 
en  matiere  d’education.  Les  fonds  disponi- 
bles  pour  l’education  en  langue  fran?aise 
en  Ontario  etant  limites,  n’est-il  pas 
essentiel  de  chercher  a les  utiliser  la  ou  les 
besoins  se  font  prioritaires?  □ 
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Fairbanks  Memorial  Junior  School 


A STUDY 
OF  ORAL 
HISTORY 

‘MEMORIES 


‘All  right  now,  everyone  settle  down.  Do 
your  coughing,  sneezing  and  giggling  so  we 
can  get  started.’ 

Following  the  usual  noises,  all  was  quiet 
in  the  classroom.  The  student  technician 
turned  on  the  cassette,  listened  intently  to 
his  earphones,  nodded  his  head,  and  the 
first  interviewer  asked  her  opening  ques- 
tion. 

‘How  wide  and  long  was  the  strap?’ 

Twenty-four  students  leaned  forward  to 
catch  the  answer. 

The  scene  was  my  classroom  in  Fair- 
bank  Memorial  Junior  School  in  the 
Borough  of  York.  It  was  January,  1980, 
and  the  students  from  grades  four,  five, 
and  six  were  members  of  the  school’s 
Enrichment  Group  which  met  each  Friday 
from  2:45  to  4:00  p.m.  That  winter  the 
objective  was  to  collect  data  on  the  school’s 
history  in  preparation  for  its  60th  anniver- 
sary celebration. 

I had  a vague  plan  of  inviting  former 
students  and  teachers  back  to  meet  with 
the  Enrichment  Group.  The  students 
would  interview  the  guests,  tape  the 
reminiscences,  coordinate  this  with  slides 
made  from  old  pictures,  and  have  a 
presentation  available  for  the  anniversary 
reunion,  which  was  being  planned  for 
November,  1980. 

What  started  out  as  a relatively  simple 
task  (or  so  I thought  in  my  naivete) 
blossomed  into  The  Project.  ‘Memories  of 
Memorial’  consumed  the  students’  time 
and  effort  throughout  the  coming  weeks, 


of  Memorial’ 


Irene  Mitchell’s  class  photo,  dated  April  28, 1926. 

A notebook  and  fountain  pen,  from  the  days  when  the 
board  was  called  York  Township. 


utilized  support  from  the  rest  of  the  staff 
and  some  members  of  the  community,  and 
required  innumerable  hours  of  work  by  the 
technical  staff  of  the  Instructional  Mate- 
rials Centre  of  the  Board. 

However,  the  lessons  learned  during  that 
time  were  invaluable,  as  much  for  me  as 
for  the  students.  Aside  from  the  obvious 
lesson  of  how  to  produce  a slide/tape 
presentation,  we  also  learned  interview 
techniques,  how  to  collect  oral  history,  and 
what  social,  urban,  and  educational 
changes  had  occurred  over  the  last  60 
years  in  a particular  community  — all  of 
this  accomplished  in  a hands-on,  learning- 
by-doing  situation. 

The  topic  explored  by  the  Enrichment 
group  in  the  fall  term  had  been  archaeology 
— chosen  to  extend  the  classroom 
discussions  of  the  King  Tut-Ankh-Amon 
tomb  exhibition  which  had  been  in  Toronto 
at  that  time.  Now  the  group  was  to  focus 
its  attention  on  much  more  recent  history, 
and  the  basic  question  was,  ‘Where  do  you 
go  to  find  information  when  it’s  not  to  be 
found  in  a book?’ 

The  problem,  of  course,  was  to  find 
people  to  interview.  When  the  project  was 
proposed  to  the  students,  I suggested  that 
they  talk  to  their  friends  and  neighbors  to 
see  if  they  could  find  people.  Initially,  this 
appeared  to  be  an  almost  impossible 
assignment.  Most  of  the  children  attending 
our  school  are  from  various  ethnic 
backgrounds:  Italian,  Greek,  Portuguese, 
West  Indian,  and,  most  recently,  South 
East  Asian.  It  seemed  highly  unlikely  that 
there  would  be  any  people  living  in  the 
area  who  had  been  there  50  or  60  years  ago. 

We  did  have  one  most  unusual  source  of 
information.  Our  principal,  George  Condie, 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  when  he  was  a 

I boy  and  attended  the  school  as  a student  in 
the  1930s.  His  name  was  immediately  put 
down  as  a prospective  interviewee ; more 
important  was  his  enthusiasm  and 
encouragement  for  the  project  as  a whole. 

Next  I approached  Grace  Krauter,  a 
teacher  who  had  retired  the  previous  June 
after  teaching  in  the  school  for  36  years. 

The  students  knew  and  respected  her,  and 
Grace  enthusiastically  agreed  to  visit  with 
our  Group. 

It  was  the  students  themselves  who 
found  another  of  our  guests.  I knew  that 
Rita  Pascucci,  our  Kindergarten  aide,  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  and  that  her  four 
children  had  attended  the  school.  What  the 
students  found  out  was  that  Rita  had 
attended  the  school  as  a student  herself  in 
the  1940s.  She  became  very  enthusiastic 
about  visiting  the  Group  and,  after  our 
initial  conversation,  continued  to  stop  me 
in  the  hall  to  relate  anecdotes  and 
information  about  what  various  classrooms 
had  been  used  for  in  the  past.  This  en- 
thusiasm was  characteristic  of  all  our 
guests,  and  our  invitation  to  visit  appeared 

.Grace  Krauter  (left),  speaking  to  the  group. 

■ The  author  is  in  the  centre. Silvano Belmonte, 
^wearing  earphones,  serves  as  technician. 


to  release  the  floodgates  of  long-stored 
memories. 

Casual  conversation  in  the  staffroom 
during  recess  led  to  the  discovery  that 
Irene  Mitchell,  the  mother  of  the  school’s 
special  education  teacher’s  aide,  had  been 
a student  in  the  school  in  the  1920s.  This 
was  a particularly  interesting  discovery 
because  Irene’s  granddaughter,  Amanda 
Corbett,  is  currently  attending  the  school. 
That  there  were  three  generations  con- 
nected with  the  school  tended  to  disprove 
my  theory  that  the  population  of  the 
neighborhood  had  changed  fundamentally 
over  the  60  years  of  Memorial’s  existence. 

Then  there  was  Harry  McQueen.  Al- 
though our  principal  George  Condie  had 
known  Harry  McQueen  for  years,  I found 
him  independently,  and  most  fortuitously. 

While  the  project  was  in  its  initial 
planning  stages  I attended  a meeting  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  the  Borough  of  York 
to  inquire  if  they  had  any  historical 
information  about  the  school,  such  as  old 
pictures  of  the  building  and  its  immediate 
environs.  Harry  McQueen  offered  his 
assistance.  Not  only  was  he  a former 
student;  he  was  in  the  first  class  to  enter 
the  school.  His  memory  of  the  opening  day 
is  still  vivid:  ‘There  were  just  two  rooms 
opened  at  the  beginning  . . . when  I came 
— we  were  from  the  old  school  on 
Vaughan  Road  — and  we  marched  over.  It 
was  in  November,  1920,  and  I can  still  see 
us  carrying  our  books  in  our  arms  and 
marching  into  our  room  — and  when  we 
marched  in,  the  school  wasn’t  finished. 
There  was  lumber  lying  on  the  floor  and 
everything  like  that.’ 

In  addition,  Mr.  McQueen,  a retired 
school  principal,  was  sensitive  to  the 
educational  value  of  this  project. 

Now  we  had  our  line-up  of  interviewees 
and  it  was  time  to  organize  the  Group  into 


assignment  teams.  There  were  teams  of 
three  who  would  interview  one  of  our 
guests,  ‘technicians’  who  would  work  the 
cassette  recorder,  groups  who  would  write 
and  record  aspects  of  ‘Memorial  today.’ 

One  team  of  three  chose  to  work  on  a 
comparative  survey  of  students  then  and 
now.  This  assignment  developed  from  Mr. 
Condie’s  discovery  of  some  old  school 
registers  in  which  were  recorded  each  new 
student’s  entry  into  the  school  (yes,  we 
even  found  Mr.  Condie’s  name!),  home 
address,  parent’s  name,  occupation  and 
place  of  birth.  The  survey  team  went  to 
classes  of  grades  four  through  six  and  took 
down  parent’s  occupation  and  country  of 
birth.  Then  they  went  to  the  old  registers 
and  took  down  the  same  information  for  a 
similar,  randomly  selected  number  of 
students  and  graphed  the  four  sets  of  data. 
From  this  they  could  determine  how  the 
population  of  the  school  had  changed.  One 
of  the  interesting  findings  was  that  certain 
occupations,  mostly  having  to  do  with  the 
care  and  use  of  horses,  were  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  our  area! 

Most  of  the  students  chose  more  than 
one  assignment,  and  some  students  dis- 
covered, rather  belatedly,  that  their 
assignments  involved  far  more  work  than 
they  had  anticipated.  Lucy,  for  example, 
was  the  slide  cataloguer,  and  this  was  a 
key  position.  As  each  slide  came  in,  she 
numbered  it  and  then  entered  it  on  a sheet 
with  a suitable  descriptive  caption.  Vito 
and  his  team  were  the  sound/slide  coor- 
dinators. It  was  their  job  to  select  from 
among  the  almost  200  slides  collected  the 
appropriate  one  for  each  part  of  the 
narration.  Then  they  recorded  the  line  of 
dialogue  that  it  would  appear  with, 
numbered  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  proper 
slot  in  the  slide  tray. 

The  slides  came  from  various  sources. 
Most  of  the  people  we  interviewed  brought 
in  pictures  or  other  memorabilia  from 
which  slides  could  be  made.  From  the 
school’s  collection  of  slides  of  school 
activities,  and  from  another  teacher’s 
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Irene  Mitchell  being  interviewed  by  the  group. 


collection,  came  slides  of  Memorial  today. 
Harry  McQueen  had  told  me  that  a local 
realtor  had  a collection  of  TTC  photos 
taken  in  the  1920s  when  streetcar  tracks 
were  laid  on  Eglinton  Avenue  through  our 
neighborhood.  These  pictures,  of  course, 
served  as  perfect  illustrations  for  some  of 
our  interviews.  Finally,  students  were 
asked  to  paint  pictures  to  illustrate  portions 
of  the  narrative  for  which  we  had  no  other 
source. 

At  last  we  were  organized  for  the 
interviews.  The  first  lesson  our  interview 
teams  learned  was  that,  in  order  to  ask 
good  questions,  you  had  to  have  good 
background  information.  This  was  most 
apparent  on  the  topic  of  the  strap. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Group  were 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  strap. 

Grace  Krauter,  who  was  the  first  to  be 
interviewed,  brought  the  topic  up  herself. 
Thereafter,  it  was  a question  posed  to 
every  subject.  Of  all  the  discussions,  the 
most  complete  was  that  which  took  place 
during  the  McQueen-Fisher  interview,  and 
this  was  the  one  that  was  used  in  the  final 
edited  tape;  for  when  Harry  McQueen 
came  to  be  interviewed,  he  invited  another 
1920s  Memorial  student,  Frank  Fisher. 

To  Teresa’s  question,  ‘How  wide  and 
long  was  the  strap?’  Frank  Fisher 
answered: 

I think  it  was  two  inches,  almost  two 
inches  — and  I remember  the  one  I got  was 
that  long  (gesturing)  because  the  teacher 
put  a good  grip  on  it  and  said,  ‘Put  your 
hand  out’  and  said  ‘You’re  going  to  get 
five.’  So  you  had  to  hold  your  hand  out  for 
five  and  it  hurt. 

The  questions  went  on.  ‘What  color 
was  the  strap?’  ‘Was  there  only  one  strap?’ 
‘What  was  the  strap  made  of?’  the  answers 
were  descriptive  and  detailed,  and  finally 
Frank  Fisher  culminated  the  discussion  by 
saying: 

Don’t  worry  — don’t  think  of  the  strap  as 
being  the  most  important  thing  because  it 


was  just  something  that  we  accepted  as 
part  of  school  in  those  days.  . . . It  wasn’t 
as  bad  as  my  father  when  he  would  hit  me 
with  the  belt  — no,  I remember  when  my 
dad  hit  me  with  his  belt  — it  hurt  more 
than  the  strap.  Not  only  did  I get  the  strap 
at  school;  I got  the  strap  at  home.  We  all 
did. 

Another  topic  that  seemed  to  fascinate 
the  students  was  the  use  of  fountain  pens 
and  inkwells.  In  contrast  to  descriptions  of 
pens,  nibs,  and  inkwells,  Rita  Pascucci 
remembered: 

Yes,  we  had  the  inkwells  and  many  times 
our  hair  was  put  in  the  inkwells.  Because  if 
there  was  a boy  sitting  in  back  of  us  — at 
that  time  quite  a few  of  us  had  long  hair  — 
he’d  dip  the  pigtail  in  the  ink.  Or  you'd  find 
a white  blouse  all  splattered  with  ink. 

Imbedded  in  the  interviews  were  com- 
ments that  illustrate  changes  in  educational 
philosophy.  In  response  to  the  question. 
‘What  were  the  most  common  subjects?’, 
Harry  McQueen  replied: 

Well,  it  was  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  history  and  geography.  That’s 
about  all  — we  never  had  anything  else. 
Grammar  was  English.  We  didn’t  have  all 
the  things  you  have  today  — it  was  just 
work,  work,  write,  write,  work  and  don’t 
open  your  mouth  or  you’ll  get  strapped!  If 
you  got  60  per  cent  on  your  subjects,  you 
were  allowed  to  play  baseball,  and  if  you 
didn’t,  they  wouldn’t  let  you  play  baseball. 

Later  on  he  commented: 

We  had  to  make  our  own  fun.  I have  a lot 
of  grandchildren  and  they  have  everything 
given  to  them  now. 

When  Rita  Pascucci  was  asked  about  the 
existence  of  a school  choir,  she  recalled: 

There  was  no  choir.  Children  today  have 
more  entertainment,  I think,  than  we  did. 
That  was  war  time  (W.W.  II).  Well,  when  / 
think  about  it,  it  was  dull  compared  to 
today. 


George  Condie  recalled: 

We  did  go  to  the  public  library  . . . and  that 
was  a favorite  place  to  go  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  My  friends  and  I would  walk 
down  there  — we  wouldn’t  take  a bus  or 
anything.  We  walked  a lot  in  those  days. 

. . . We’d  often  have  a nickel  with  us,  and 
on  the  way  back  we  could  go  into 
Woolworth’s  and  get  a hotdog  or  some- 
thing for  a nickel  and  then  walk  home. 

The  microphone  picked  up  the  students’ 
gasps  of  incredulity. 

Grace  Krauter  had  the  following  obser- 
vation: 

When  I first  started  to  teach,  children 
would  never  think  of  being  rude  to  then- 
teacher.  They  didn’t  talk  back  to  their 
mothers  and  fathers  and  they  didn’t  talk 
back  in  school.  There  wasn't  very  much 
rudeness  — children  didn’t  express  their 
opinions  when  I first  started  to  teach  the 
way  they  do  today.  If  they  got  angry  . . . 
maybe  they  cried  — they  didn’t  talk  back. 

Editing  the  tapes  took  many  painstaking 
hours  of  work.  Beverly  Gray,  the  techni- 
cian at  the  Instructional  Materials  Centre, 
spent  hours  with  me  putting  the  master 
tape  together,  and  then  spent  countless 
more  hours  over  the  summer  equalizing  the 
sound  levels  and  adding  background  music. 
The  final  tape  is  40  minutes  long,  and  there 
are  over  100  slides  accompanying  the 
narrative. 

‘Memories  of  Memorial’  was  shown 
hourly  during  the  day  of  the  reunion. 
However,  that  day  was  almost  anti-climatic 
compared  to  the  excitement  created  when 
the  Enrichment  Group  and  some  of  our 
interviewees  saw  the  completed  project 
for  the  first  time.  As  one  of  the  students 
commented:  ‘I  never  thought  it  would  be 
so  good.’ 

Now  that  I know  what  is  involved  in 
organizing  such  a project,  would  I do  it 
again?  Absolutely!  But  first  I’d  take  two 
aspirins.  □ 
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ASSESSMENT  GUIDE 

for  Secondary  School  Teachers 

Larry  Beauchamp,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta 

The  purpose  of  this  assessment  instrument  in  personal  teaching  development.  affirmative  should  only  be  given  when  all 

is  to  provide  a functional,  easily  adminis-  The  evaluative  criteria  presented  at-  aspects  of  the  criteria  statement  are  met. 

tered,  and  comprehensive  tool  which  tempts  to  organize  the  complexities  of  the  The  competent  teacher  is  one  who  not 

allows  for  self-analysis  and  self-evaluation  teaching  process  into  distinguishable  and  only  possesses  a wide  repertory  of 

of  one’s  teaching  skills,  indentification  of  manageable  parts,  with  three  broad  areas  strategies  and  tactics  to  be  called  on  at  will 

problem  areas,  and  planning  for  improve-  of  planning,  implementation,  and  assess-  but  also  engages  regularly  in  critical 

ment.  The  instrument  may  be  used  to  ment.  self-reflection.  The  reader  must  first 

develop  a written  self-study  report  or  a The  required  response  to  all  teaching  develop  an  awareness  of  and  control  over 

second-party  report  on  a willing  colleague.  criteria  statements  is  a Yes  or  No  answer.  his/her  behavior,  and  then  he/she  can 

Such  a report  would  include  a detailed  A negative  response  generally  indicates  develop  ways  of  being  effective  in  different 

analysis  of  teaching  skills  — including  that  additional  self-study  is  needed  in  the  situations.  Continuing  self-reflection  is  the 

strengths,  weaknesses,  and  future  direc-  specific  area  covered  by  the  item,  although  key;  competent  teaching  is  a life-long 

tions.  This  assessment  may  be  utilized  to  it  may  occasionally  be  justified  with  an  process  and  not  a point  to  be  reached.  I 

demonstrate  teaching  abilities  to  superiors  acceptable  rationale  based  upon  one’s  hope  that  this  assessment  guide  will  aid  the 

or,  on  an  annual  basis,  to  assess  progress  philosophical  orientation.  Response  in  the  process  of  self-reflection. 

ASSESSMENT  GUIDE 

Criteria 

Response  (Circle)  Notes 

Criteria 

Response  ( Circle ) Notes 

PLANNING 

1.  Objectives  are  selected 

YES 

NO 

17.  Learners  are  assisted  with 

YES 

NO 

and  justified  in  terms  of 

examples,  questions. 

overall  goals  of  education. 

clarifications,  and  prompts. 

2.  Objectives  are  developed 

YES 

NO 

18.  Substantive  information 

YES 

NO 

from  the  cognitive 

regarding  the  learning 

affective,  and/or  psychomotor 

activity  is  provided  to  the 

domains 

learners. 

3.  Objectives  are  effectively 

YES 

NO 

19.  Clear,  explicit,  and  concise 

YES 

NO 

communicated  to  the  learner. 

directions  are  provided. 

4.  Subject  matter  is  selected 

YES 

NO 

20.  Criticism  is  used  effectively 

YES 

NO 

and  organized  into  learning 

and  appropriately. 

activities  which  meet 

21.  Learning  is  facilitated  with 

YES 

NO 

identifiable  educational 

the  use  of  instructional 

objectives. 

materials  and  equipment. 

5.  Teaching  units  are  planned 

YES 

NO 

22.  Alternative  and/or  supple- 

YES 

NO 

using  a systematic  approach. 

mental  learning  activities 

6.  Lesson  plans  and  short 

YES 

NO 

are  provided  where  jiecessary 

learning  episodes  within 

23.  Teacher  behavior  is  modified 

YES  ; 

NO 

these  plans  are  developed 

through  feedback  or  as  a result 

using  a systematic  approach. 

of  a changing  situation. 

7.  Anatomical,  mechanical. 

YES 

NO 

ASSESSMENT 

physiological,  psychological. 

24.  Standardized  assessment 

YES 

NO 

and/or  sociological  prin- 

techniques  are  administered 

ciples  are  applied  to  the 

and  interpreted  when 

planning  of  learning  experi- 

necessary. 

ences. 

25.  Diagnostic  and  assessment 

YES 

NO 

8.  Appropriate  teaching  styles 

YES 

NO 

techniques  are  designed  and 

are  selected  to  achieve 

employed  when  necessary. 

stated  objectives. 

26.  The  learner  is  involved 

YES 

NO 

9.  Alternative  means  to  achieve 

YES 

NO 

in  assessment  and  -inter- 

objectives  can  be  selected 

pretation  of  his/her  own 

or  planned. 

progress. 

10.  Questions  are  structured 

YES 

NO 

27.  Learning  characteristics 

YES 

NO 

at  the  knowledge,  com- 

of  groups  and  individuals 

prehension,  application. 

are  readily  assessed. 

analysis,  synthesis,  and 

28.  One's  own  teaching  is 

YES 

NO 

evaluation  levels. 

described  in  objective  terms. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

29.  One  assesses  discrepancies 

YES 

NO 

11.  A variety  of  teaching 

YES 

NO 

between  planned  and  actual 

styles  involving  direct  and 

teaching. 

indirect  methods  are  used. 

30.  One  assesses  his/her 

YES 

NO 

12.  Teacher  empathy  for  the 

YES 

NO 

teaching  in  terms  of 

learner  is  evident. 

student  achievement. 

I 13.  Teacher  sensitivity  to  the 

YES 

NO 

3 1 . Teaching  styles  are  adjusted 

YES 

NO 

learner’s  needs  and  emotions 

based  on  feedback. 

is  evident. 

SUMMARY 

|j  14.  Acceptable  learner  behavior 

YES 

NO 

Strengths: 

is  reinforced. 

15.  Learner  ideas  are  readily 

YES 

NO 

Weaknesses: 

accepted  and  built  upon. 

16.  Learner  confusion  is  readily 

YES 

NO 

Future  Direction: 

recognized. 
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Research  and  Evaluation 

in  Educational 
Television 


L.  Gillisand  R.  Nickerson, 
(edited  by  0.  Kuplowska 
and  K.  Duggan), 

TV  Ontario 


The  puppet,  Sam,  the  Security  Guard, 
from  Today’s  Special’ 


Since  it  first  went  on  the  air  in  1970, 
TVOntario  (the  educational  television 
service  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Com- 
munications Authority)  has  produced  or 
co-produced  more  than  a hundred  tele- 
vision programs  that  have  won  awards  at 
international  film  and  educational  festivals, 
from  Tokyo  to  Berlin  and  from  London  to 
Los  Angeles.  And  the  audience  for  those 
award-winning  programs  is  not  limited  to 
Ontario.  TVO  is  now  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  exporters  of  educational  television. 
Its  programs  are  seen  in  most  of  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  United  States  and  parts  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  the  Caribbean. 

This  article  takes  a behind-the-scenes 
look  at  how  some  of  these  programs  are 
produced  and  discusses  how  and  when 
decisions  concerning  their  content  and 
format  are  made.  It  focuses  specifically  on 
the  formal  evaluation  system  employed  at 
TVO  and  does  not  begin  to  describe  other 
types  of  research  input  coming  from 
program  planners,  producers,  writers,  and 
others  involved  in  production. 

In  effect,  this  is  a response  to  the  recent 
article  ‘Improving  Instructional  Tele- 
vision,’ written  by  Moore,  Richards  and 
Case  (in  the  June  1981  issue  of  Orbit).  This 
response  is  not  a point  by  point  examina- 
tion of  that  article,  but,  rather,  an 
explanation  of  the  role  that  research 
and  evaluation  play  at  TVO. 

General  Considerations 
Production  of  educational  television 
programs  is  a complicated  and  involved 
process.  The  programs  must  fulfill  well-de- 
fined instructional  objectives  and  must 
frequently  adhere  to  curriculum  guidelines. 
They  must  also  be  artistically  appealing 
and  entertaining  to  the  intended  audience. 
A diversity  of  talents  and  resources  must 
be  carefully  orchestrated  in  a single 
product,  completed  within  rigid  timelines. 
At  the  end  of  the  complex  process, 
producers,  administrators,  and  users  voice 
the  same  concern:  ‘Does  it  work?’ 

To  ensure  that  its  programs  ‘work’  and 
meet  the  criteria  it  has  established  for 
educational  programming,  TVO  has  de- 
veloped an  evaluation  system  to  interact 
with  all  stages  of  the  production  process. 
Its  aim  has  been  to  maintain  an  exchange 
of  relevant  information  throughout  produc- 


tion and  thereby  encourage  informed 
decision  making. 

During  the  early  development,  of  the 
evaluation  system,  several  important 
considerations  dictated  the  nature  of  the 
model  and  the  form  it  eventually  assumed. 
First,  the  model  had  to  accommodate  the 
wide  variety  of  activities  in  which  TVO  is 
involved.  Although  primarily  a producer 
and  broadcaster  of  educational  program- 
ming, TVO  perceives  that  its  mandate  is  to 
use  television  as  an  educational  tool  to 
provide  learning  systems.  Simply  put,  a 
learning  system  consists  of  a body  of 
programming  (a  produced  series,  an  ac- 
quired series,  or  a co-produced  series)  that 
has  been  integrated  with  various  print 
support  materials  and  publications,  and 
coordinated  to  provide  a unified  but 
multifaceted  learning  experience.  A utili- 
zation strategy  is  also  designed  that  details 
the  way  in  which  this  learning  system  will 
be  implemented  by  teachers,  students,  or 
part-time  learners.  Similarly,  a specific 
promotion  strategy,  distribution  strategy, 
and  evaluation  strategy  are  conceived.  The 
whole  process  is  referred  to  as  learning- 
system  design.  The  evaluation  system 
adopted  by  TVO  attempts  to  integrate 
formal  evaluation  studies  and  techniques 
into  the  whole  of  learning-system  design. 

Central  to  the  evaluation  mode!  is 
TVO’s  belief  that  the  utility  of  research 
depends  on  the  relationship  between  the 
producer  and  the  researcher.  The  re- 
searcher in  this  relationship  assumes  a dual 
position:  the  researcher  is  familiar  enough 
with  the  process  to  understand  the 
priorities  and  practicalities  of  television 
production,  but  detached  enough  to  assess 
the  product  objectively.  It  is  the  role  of  the 
researcher  to  facilitate  decision  making  by 
contributing  relevant  information  acquired 
through  formal  evaluation  techniques;  and 
it  is  the  role  of  production  staff  to  use  the 
information  provided  by  research. 

Formative  research  findings  are  in  no 
way  intended  to  replace  the  creative 
process.  It  would  be  counterproductive  for 
the  research  team  to  attempt  to  dictate  to 
the  production  staff.  Instead,  recommenda- 
tions or  suggestions  stemming  from  forma- 
tive evaluation  are  seen  as  guidelines, 
based  on  information  derived  from  testing. 
These  guidelines  are  used  by  production  as 
one  more  piece  of  information  for  decision 
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The  character  Sol  from  ‘Parlez-moi’. 


making.  This  information  exchange  is 
facilitated  at  TVO  by  the  close  physical 
proximity  of  research  staff  to  production. 
All  facilities  and  offices  are  housed  in  one 
building,  making  it  easier  for  research  to 
work  closely  with  production,  and  the 
manager  of  Project  Research  reports 
directly  to  the  general  manager  of  Educa- 
tional Services  (both  English  and  French). 
The  integration,  in  an  information  and 
communication  sense,  of  the  formative 
research-team  and  the  production  team  is 
fundamental  to  the  TVO  evaluation 
system. 

The  system  also  stresses  the  importance 
of  having  the  findings  of  evaluations 
available  to  the  production  team  at  the  time 
the  information  is  needed.  To  accom- 
modate the  tight  time  lines  commonly 
associated  with  product  development  ac- 
tivities, research  strives  to  develop  and  use 
formative  evaluation  procedures  that  con- 
sume least  time. 

After  consideration  of  these  factors,  an 
evaluation  was  adopted  that  differentiates 
the  major  stages  of  the  production  process 
and,  at  each  stage,  the  type  of  information 
most  relevant  to  the  decisions  being  made. 
In  the  following  discussion  of  these  stages 
and  the  corresponding  contribution  of 
research,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  those 
activities  falling  within  the  formal  research 
and  evaluation  structures  are  discussed, 
and  that  examples  have  been  limited  to 
TVO  early-childhood  and  school 
programming. 

Stage  1 : Project  Proposal 
The  production  of  a learning  system  begins 
with  a written  project  proposal  to  obtain 
commitment  in  funds  and  staff.  This  initial 
proposal  outlines  the  general  objectives  of 
the  project  and  provides  an  argument 
supporting  a need  for  the  learning  system. 


The  proposal  is  either  funded  or  rejected. 

Background  research  at  this  initial  stage 
assists  decision  making  by  defining 
priorities  for  fund  and  resource  allocation. 
This  may  include  the  following: 

• Information  on  the  needs  and  interests  of 
specific  target  groups 

• Information  on  the  size  of  audiences  for 
specific  types  of  programming 

• Summative  evaluations  of  existing  pro- 
ducts 

• Information  on  new  developments  in 
education  broadcasting 

This  information,  in  combination  with 
other  sources  of  information  such  as 
Ministry  of  Education  guidelines,  is  used  to 
decide  where  funds  and  resources  will  be 
allocated. 

For  example,  intensive  background  re- 
search was  carried  out  by  the  research 
team  in  connection  with  a proposed  new 
television  series  for  the  preschool  child, 
Today's  Special.  Current  literature  on  the 
development  of  the  pre-school  child  was 
examined,  experts  in  early  childhood 
education  were  interviewed,  existing  tele- 
vision programming  for  the  young  child 
was  assessed,  and  techniques  for  innova- 
tive television  programming  for  this  audi- 
ence were  explored.  The  findings  were 
reported  daily  to  the  project  leader,  who 
incorporated  them  in  a project  proposal. 

The  proposal  was  approved,  and  a decision 
was  made  to  give  priority  to  the  production 
of  this  television  series  for  the  child  of  the’80s. 

Stage  2:  Concept  Development 
In  the  second  stage,  the  needs,  objectives, 
and  requirements,  roughly  outlined  in  the 
project  proposal,  are  specifically  detailed 
and  more  precisely  defined.  The  format  of 
the  production  is  chosen,  and  utilization, 


promotion,  and  distribution  strategies  are 
developed.  The  resulting  document  is  then 
reviewed  by  the  various  departments  of 
TVO  and  the  recommendations  are  incor- 
porated in  the  further  development  of  the 
project. 

The  proposal  for  TVO’s  primary  reading 
series  Readalong  included  provision  for 
formative  research  to  be  undertaken  to 
examine  children’s  performance  of  tasks 
requiring  visual  scanning  as  a major 
component.1  The  findings  of  this  eye 
movement  laboratory  research  were  used 
by  the  production  team  as  one  of  the 
elements  in  deciding  on  the  production 
style  and  presentation  for  the  series. 

Formative  evaluation  of  the  project 
concept  may  assist  decision  making  in  a 
number  of  different  ways.  A project-speci- 
fic ascertainment  study  discovers  audience 
interest  and  need  for  a learning  system  of 
the  type  proposed.  An  ascertainment  study 
can  also  help  define  the  limits  of  the 
audience  for  the  program  or  series,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  system  could  best  be 
used.  The  series  Read  All  About  It, 
designed  both  for  in-school  use  at  the 
junior  level  and  for  broadcast,  was 
developed  after  an  ascertainment  study  had 
examined  the  teacher  needs  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the 
Grade  4 classroom.2  The  ascertainment 
study  was  also  helpful  to  the  production 
team  in  preparing  for  their  meetings  with 
teachers  and  reading  consultants  to  discuss 
teaching  of  reading  in  the  junior  grades. 

The  findings  of  a second  study  provided  a 
profile  of  the  reading  and  leisure  interests 
and  behavior  of  the  Grade  4 child,  and 
were  helpful  in  deciding  upon  an  appealing 
format  for  the  learning  system.3 

Investigations  of  existing  resources, 
curricula,  or  programming  can  assist- 
concept  development  by  outlining  the 
kinds  of  resources  already  available  to 
teachers  and  students.  One  such  study  was 
conducted  among  Ontario  educators  to 
identify  areas  of  resource  needs  in  the 
mathematics  curricula,  and  the  two  series 
Math  Patrol  and  MathMakers  were  con- 
ceived in  response  to  the  strong  need 
indicated  at  the  primary  and  junior  levels.4 
A third  series  is  being  proposed  to  deal 
with  intermediate  mathematics. 

In  essence,  then,  research  and  evalua- 
tion are  ongoing,  complementing  the 
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corresponding  process  of  concept 
development.  Evaluation  activities,  at  this 
stage  in  the  production  process,  usually 
produce  a resource  workbook  developed 
for  use  by  the  production  team,  administra- 
tors, and  those  involved  in  the  subsequent 
project  development. 

Stage  3:  Project  Development 
After  the  project  concept  has  been 
developed,  production,  as  it  is  most  widely 
recognized,  begins.  This  usually  involves 
some  form  of  scripting.  The  scripts  for 
Today’s  Special  were  reviewed  in  first  and 
final  draft  form  by  the  research  team  who 
made  research  script  notes,  based  on  the 
reactions  of  the  children  tested  with  the 
pilot  programs.  The  research  notes  served 
as  practical  tips  on  strengthening  the 
effectiveness  of  the  characters  and  produc- 
tion techniques,  and  were  passed  on  to  the 
writing  and  production  team  for  considera- 
tion. 

Refinement  of  scripts  is  followed  by 
shooting  and  rough  editing  of  pilot 
segments.  The  production  of  full  pilots  and 
completed  programs  is  the  final  stage  of  the 
process. 

Formative  evaluation  of  the  project 
enables  the  production  staff  to  improve  or 
modify  the  television  programs  or  other 
system  components  while  they  are  being 
produced.  Scripts,  pilot  segments,  support 
materials,  and  other  pilot  components  are 
tested  in  the  field  with  the  target  audience, 
and  the  findings  are  used  to  shape  the 
project  further.  In  most  instances,  forma- 
tive evaluation  is  conducted  for  two 
primary  purposes.  The  first  is  to  examine 
the  extent  to  which  a program  segment  or 
related  component  is  appealing  to  the 
target  audience.  The  second  purpose  of 
evaluation  is  to  assess  how  effectively  the 
component  fulfills  its  educational  objec- 
tives. When  formative  evaluation  is  con- 
ducted properly  and  the  results  are 
communicated  to  conscientious  production 
staff,  the  usual  risks  encountered  in 
producing  a successful  series  are 
minimized. 

The  first  Readalong  series  was  evaluated 
in  a number  of  formative  studies  to  assess 
its  appeal  and  instructional  potential  in 
regular  classrooms  and  also  in  English- 
as-a-second-language  (ESL)  settings. 1 
Teachers  and  children  responded  very 
favorably,  and  there  was  strong  evidence 
that  the  series  could  easily  be  integrated  in 
classrooms  as  well  as  used  independently 
as  an  entertaining,  highly  valuable  activity. 
In  preparation  for  the  second  Readalong 
series,  an  evaluation  survey  was  carried 
out  with  526  teachers  to  obtain  their 
opinions  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
series  and  its  elements. 1 The  teachers 
generally  reported  that  the  learning  system 
was  highly  effective  in  inducing  the  viewer 
to  participate  and  in  helping  develop 
reading-related  skills.  However,  teachers 
of  lower  grades,  special  education,  and 
poorer  reading  classes  indicated  that  more 
repetition  was  needed  for  their  students.  A 


recommendation  was  then  made  to  the 
production  team  by  the  researchers  that 
more  emphasis  be  given  to  teaching  skills, 
e.g.,  sounding  out  words  or  problem 
solving,  rather  than  just  sight  recognition. 
The  production  team  concurred. 

During  the  early  production  of 
MathMakers , the  researchers  were  re- 
quested to  examine  the  effect  of  using  the 
series  logo  to  enhance  the  visual  appeal  of 
the  presentation  of  mathematical  prob- 
lems.5 It  was  found  that  the  students’ 
attention  to  a selection  of  math  problems 
presented  in  a program  segment  did  not 
appear  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  logo 
used  to  frame  the  problems.  For  Math. 
Patrol , researchers  investigated  whether 
plasticine  animation  could  be  used  as 
effectively  as  the  more  expensive  cell 
animation  to  illustrate  specific  mathe- 
matical concepts,  and  found  it  to  be  just  as 
effective.6  This  type  of  formative  evalua- 
tion research  can  save  production  time  and 
money. 

One  of  the  most  striking  findings  of  the 
formative  evaluation  of  Today’s  Special 
pilot  programs  was  the  consistent  power  of 
a quiz  segment  with  specific  cognitive  goals 
to  elicit  participatory  response  from  the 
young  target  audience.7  The  research  team 
suggested  that  quiz  segments  be  incor- 
porated as  regular  features  throughout  the 
programs,  and,  as  a result,  the  writers  were 
requested  to  create  more  quizzes  in  each 
script. 

Formative  evaluation  of  Read  All  About 
It  investigated  not  only  the  appeal  of  the 
principal  characters  and  format,  but  also 
the  appropriateness  of  the  content  for  the 
junior  audience.8  Findings  provided  valu- 
able information  on  two  levels:  (1)  they 
confirmed  the  format  and  story  line  appeal 
and  target  level  of  the  test  episodes;  (2) 
they  identified  which  segments,  characters, 
and  production  techniques  were  more,  and 
which  were  less,  effective  in  achieving  the 


series’  learning  objectives. 

For  Writers  and  Writing,  a series  for 
senior  highschool  students,  formative 
evaluation  suggested  that  key  factors 
determining  the  educational  effectiveness 
of  the  two  test  programs  were  the 
personality  and  style  of  presentation  of  the 
writer  who  was  featured.9 

In  these  and  other  studies,  findings 
usually  permit  specific  recommendations 
concerning  production  techniques,  content, 
and  format  that  will  improve  or  sustain  the 
appeal  and  instructional  potential  of  the 
learning  system.  • 

Formative  evaluation  also  assists  deci- 
sion makers  in  ensuring  that  the  utilization, 
promotion,  and  distribution  strategies  as- 
sociated with  the  learning  system  are 
consistent  with  each  other  and  well 
coordinated. 

Formative  evaluation  may  be  conducted 
with  rough  segments  of  a television 
program,  a pilot  program,  or  the  program 
as  a component  of  a larger  system  being 
produced  or  being  considered  for  acquisi- 
tion. In  each  case,  evaluation  is  ongoing, 
and  continuously  adaptable  to  the  project 
development. 

Implementation  of  the  model 

To  accommodate  the  tight  production  time 
lines,  methods  were  developed  to  shorten 
the  time  required  to  conduct  formative 
studies.  A television  laboratory  and  test 
centre  were  created  at  TVO  to  facilitate 
in-house  testing  with  invited  audiences. 

The  centre  is  equipped  with  television 
cameras  to  videotape  viewers’  response  to 
a program  while  they  view.  An  observation 
room,  with  a two-way  viewing  mirror, 
allows  the  production  staff,  researchers, 
and  management  to  observe  subjects 
participating  in  the  test  sessions. 

To  assist  with  in-field  testing,  the 
Program  Evaluation  Analysis  Computer 
(PEAC)  was  designed  in  collaboration  with 
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the  Children’s  Television  Workshop.  Basi- 
cally, the  PEAC  is  a wireless  micro- 
computer-based  instrument  capable  of 
recording  subjects’  moment-to-moment 
reactions  to  television  programming.  Dur- 
ing testing,  subjects  indicate  their  im- 
mediate reaction  to  a program  by  pressing 
buttons  on  individually  held  response  units 
that  are  the  size  and  shape  of  hand 
calculators.  Interest,  comprehension,  or 
appeal  can  all  be  monitored  in  this  way.  At 
the  end  of  the  test  session,  response  units 
are  collected  from  respondents  and  recon- 
nected to  the  computer,  which  extracts, 
records,  and  analyzes  the  data.  Color 
graphic  video  displays  representing  audi- 
ence moment-to-moment  response  to  a 
program  assist  production  staff  in  shaping 
the  program  into  its  most  effective  form. 

Alternative  methods  of  using  the  PEAC 
system  are  also  being  explored,  as  in  the 
evaluation  of  Today’s  Special  when 
researchers  operated  the  response  units 
themselves  to  collect  visual-attention  data 
for  preschool  children.  With  the  PEAC,  the 
time  required  to  conduct  an  evaluation  is 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  findings  can  be 
communicated  to  the  production  staff 
immediately,  in  a manner  most  easily 
interpreted  by  them. 

However,  other  research  techniques, 
such  as  observational  strategies,  inter- 
views, and  questionnaires  are  also 
employed  when  required.  The  research 
method  decided  upon  is  the  one  that  is 
most  suitable  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
project  and  the  target  audience. 

Assessing  the  Production  and  Evaluation 
Models 

After  the  program  and  learning  system 
have  been  completed,  they  are  packaged 
and  placed  in  the  field.  At  this  time,  the 
utilization  and  promotion  strategies  are 
implemented.  In  a learning  system,  the 
product  is  introduced,  along  with  its 
associated  components,  in  the  framework 
of  a TVO  utilization  and  promotion  design. 

Summative  evaluation  directly  assesses 
the  ‘roadworthiness’  of  the  series  in  the 
field  and  indirectly  assesses  the  production 
and  evaluation  contributing  to  the  project. 
Although  some  evaluators  claim  that 
summative  evaluation  is  redundant  if  the 
formative  evaluation  was  conducted  prop- 
erly, the  claim  falsely  assumes  that  testing 
techniques  are  infallible  and  that  decisions 
incorporate  all  available  information. 

Summative  evaluations  of  educational 
impact  are  primarily  designed  to  evaluate 
how  well  a particular  project  has  done  the 
job  it  was  intended  to  do,  once  established 
in  the  field.  Learning  systems  are  evaluated 
in  summative  studies  according  to  three 
criteria:  appeal,  instructional  effectiveness, 
and  utilization.  To  put  it  another  way,  the 
learning  system  should  appeal  to  its  target 
audience,  fulfill  its  instructional  objectives, 
and  be  used  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
intended.  A learning  system  that  meets  all 
three  criteria,  in  TVO’s  estimation,  is  a 
system  that  works. 


Duneedon,  the  ruler  of  the  galaxy 
Trialviron,  from  ‘Read  All  About  It!’ 


Summative  evaluation  of  the  learning 
systems  Eureka, 10  MathMakers, 1 1 North 
America:  Growth  of  a Continent , 12 
Parlez-moi , 13  Readalong, 1 and  Read  All 
About  It14  were  carried  out  with  teachers 
and  students  to  obtain  answers  to  the  three 
basic  questions:  Do  students  like  the 
programs?  Do  students  learn  from  the 
programs?  Will  teachers  use  the  programs 
and  the  support  material?  The  response  to 
each  learning  system  was  very  favorable, 
and  the  findings  indicated  that  significant 
learning  gains  in  the  corresponding  subject 
matter  were  achieved  by  the  experimental 
classes.  The  number  of  students  and 
teachers  involved  in  these  studies  ranged 
from  about  200  students  and  eight  teachers 
for  the  North  America  evaluation  to  more 
than  3,500  students  and  200  teachers  for 
the  MathMakers  evaluation. 

In  addition  to  summative  evaluation  of  a 
new  learning  system,  a re-evaluation  can 
be  carried  out  for  a system  that  has  been  in 
the  field  for  a number  of  years.  This  was 
done  for  Polka  Dot  Door,  a TVO  series 
that  has  been  broadcast  regularly  since 
1971  for  young  children  at  home.  It  was 
re-examined  in  its  tenth  consecutive  year 
with  more  than  500  Ontario  adults, 
primarily  parents,  who  reported  that  the 
programs  appeared  to  stimulate  the  chil- 
dren’s imagination  and  helped  them  to 
learn  to  play  creatively  — in  fact,  fulfilled 
the  original  educational  objectives  of  Polka 
Dot  Door. 15 

At  the  conclusion  of  a summative  study, 
the  evaluation  process  completes  a full 
cycle  as  the  findings  become  background 
information  for  the  development  of  new 
but  related  projects.  The  information 
acquired  through  summative  studies  is 
used  to  refine  general  production 
techniques  and  improve  evaluation 
methods.  Production  and  evaluation  at 
TVO  are  subject  to  a continuous  process 
of  improvement.  □ 
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The  Power  of 


Beth  Solow  Mills, 

Mankato  State  University 

Poetry  is  powerful  magic.  Children  are 
drawn  to  it  by  its  rhythm,  repetitions  and 
rhyme,  its  imagery  and  its  use  of  powerful 
themes.  Take  the  opening  of  ‘The 
Highwayman’  by  Alfred  Noyes: 

The  wind  was  a torrent  of  darkness  among 
the  gusty  trees, 

The  moon  was  a ghostly  galleon  tossed  on 
cloudy  seas, 

The  road  was  a ribbon  of  moonlight  over 
the  purple  moor, 

When  the  highwayman  came  riding  — 

riding  — 
riding  — 

The  highwayman  came  riding,  up  to  the 
old  inn  door  . . . 

The  drama  and  singing  quality  of  these 
lines  grab  at  a child’s  attention.  The 
images  — the  moon,  ‘a  ghostly  galleon,’ 
the  road,  ‘a  ribbon  of  moonlight’  — are  a 
focus  for  the  imagination.  Poetry  is  a 
powerful  oral  tradition  which  few  children 
can  resist. 

Poetry  enthralls,  but  it  also  educates. 
Leonard  Clark  (1966)  points  out  that  it  is 


the  duty  and  privilege  of  education  ‘to  see 
to  it  that  poetry  is  presented  . . . for,  in 
poetry,  language  is  seen  at  its  best  and 
strongest.’  A poetry  program  enriches  the 
language  experience  of  children  immeasur- 
ably, teaching  listening  and  speaking  skills 
and  helping  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
learning  to  read  and  write. 

Poetry  should  be  read  to  children  every . 
day.  Even  just  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  first 
thing  in  the  morning  can  be  devoted  very 
effectively  to  poems.  To  give  an  idea  of 
how  such  a period  might  be  used,  here  is  a 
sample  week  of  poetry  study.  The  focus  is 
on  animals,  fantastic  and  ordinary. 

The  week  begins,  on  Monday,  with  a 
reading  of  ‘ The  Magical  Mouse’  by 
Kenneth  Patchen. 

I am  the  magical  mouse 
I don’t  eat  cheese 
I eat  sunsets 

And  the  tops  of  trees  .... 

The  poem  is  read  twice  and  discussed 
informally  with  the  children.  Any  difficult 
vocabulary  is  written  on  the  board  and 
defined.  On  Tuesday,  Patchen’s  poem  is 
read  again  and  the  children  are  asked  to  try 
to  recite  as  much  as  they  can  along  with 
the  teacher.  On  the  same  day,  ‘ The  Mouse 
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Whose  Name  is  Time’  by  Robert  Francis  is 
introduced. 

The  Mouse  whose  name  is  Time 
Is  out  of  sound  and  sight. 

He  nibbles  at  the  day 
And  nibbles  at  the  night  .... 

This  is  repeated  a few  times,  discussed  and 
so  on.  On  Wednesday,  both  poems  are 
re-read.  By  this  time  the  children  may 
know  most  of  ‘ The  Magical  Mouse’  and 
some  of  the  Francis  poem  by  heart.  On 
Thursday,  ‘ The  Prayer  of  the  Cat’  by 
Carmen  Bernos  de  Gasztold  is  presented. 
Friday,  the  cat  poem  is  re-read  and  one  or 
two  more  animal  poems  by  de  Gasztold  are 
added.  With  each  new  poem,  vocabulary 
and  content  are  discussed  when  appro- 
priate, and  the  children  are  encouraged  to 
recite  parts  of  the  poems  along  with  the 
teacher. 

During  this  week  of  poetry,  six  to  eight 
poems  are  introduced  orally.  The  children 
do  not  see  them  on  paper  until  they  know 
the  poems  well  by  ear.  When  they  do, 
copies  are  passed  out  for  them  to  keep  in 
individual  poetry  notebooks.  They  write 
vocabulary  in  a glossary  at  the  back  of  this 
notebook.  This  basic  week  is  repeated 
three  or  four  times. 


After  about  a month,  each  child  prepares 
to  present  one  of  the  poems  in  his  or  her 
notebook  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  Early  in 
the  year  this  might  mean  reading  the  poem 
aloud  at  the  front  of  the  room.  Later,  the 
poem  would  be  recited.  During  practice 
sessions  before  each  reading  or  recital,  the 
teacher  works  with  individuals  or  small 
groups  on  such  skills  as  expression,  speed, 
volume,  and  phrasing.  Children  can  also 
help  one  another,  by  listening  and 
commenting,  ‘Too  fast,’  ‘Too  soft,’  and  so 
on.  After  the  recital,  the  class  as  a whole 
can  discuss  its  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

These  three  activities  — listening  to, 
discussing,  and  presenting  poetry  — 
continue  throughout  the  year  and  make  up 
the  core  of  the  poetry  program.  Other 
activities  might  include  choosing  a few 
children  to  act  out  a poem  while  it’s  read 
aloud.  This  is  especially  fun  for  younger 
ones,  who  will  want  to  ‘do’  the  poem  again 
and  again  until  everyone  has  had  a turn  to 
play  a part.  Dramatizing  a poem  forces 
children  to  listen  carefully,  as  they  try  to 
translate  the  words  into  actions  and 
expressions. 

Another  activity  is  a team  game  that  is 
based  on  knowledge  of  the  authors,  titles 
and  content  of  the  poetry  read  to  the  class. 
Teams  are  formed  to  compete  in  answering 
questions.  ‘Who  wrote  “The  Mouse 
Whose  Name  is  Time”?’  ‘Name  two 
poems  by  W.B.  Yeats.’  ‘Give  me  the  first 
four  lines  of  Coleridge’s  “The  Rhyme  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner”.’  This  is  a lively  way 
of  reinforcing  what  the  children  have 
learned  about  the  poems  and  poets  they 
have  been  hearing. 

After  the  first  few  months,  students  may 
begin  to  bring  in  poems  from  home  or  the 
library  or  to  browse  through  poetry  books 
at  school.  By  reading  poetry  on  their  own, 
they  begin  to  develop  their  own  tastes  and 
preferences. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  a class  will  be 
acquainted  with  an  anthology  of  100-150 
poems  and  will  have  read  or  recited  for  one 
another  seven  or  eight  times.  They  will 
have  heard  most  of  the  poems  anywhere 
from  five  to  ten  times  each,  during  the 
teacher’s  readings,  in  practice  sessions  and 
recitals. 

What  effect  does  this  repeated  exposure 
to  poetry  have  on  elementary  school 
students?  Reading  poems  to  children 
every  day  allows  them  to  become  familiar 
with  a range  of  language  not  found  in  their 
everyday  lives.  Over  time,  this  process  of 
being  ‘bathed  in  language’  (Livingston, 
1978)  has  an  effect  on  a child’s  speech, 
reading  and  writing  skills. 
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One  way  poetry  helps  create  a lan- 
guage-rich environment  in  the  classroom  is 
by  being  an  unusually  good  source  of 
vocabulary.  Serious  poets  choose  their 
words  carefully.  They  draw  on  a wider 
range  of  words  than  are  found  in 
conversation,  on  television,  or  even  in 
most  children’s  books.  Since  poetry  is 
intended  to  be  read  aloud,  its  use  of 
repetition,  rhythm  and  rhyming  helps  make 
these  words  stay  in  a child’s  mind.  This 
stickiness  of  poetry  words  operates  with- 
out much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
who  may  find  himself  repeating  snatches  of 
verse  without  ever  trying  to  memorize 
anything. 

Poetry  is  also  a rich  source  of  certain 
literary  forms  and  techniques.  Poets  make 
use  of  rhythm,  phrasing  and  repetition  in  a 
rather  sophisticated  way.  Simile, 
metaphor,  alliteration  and  personification 
are  also  found  in  a refined  state  in  poetry. 
These  are  techniques  that  give  depth  and 
power  to  language.  They  can  become  a 
part  of  a child’s  vocabulary  too. 

Reciting  poetry  intensifies  a child’s 
feeling  for  the  language  of  poetry.  As  Clark 
(1966)  puts  it,  ‘There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
“learning  by  heart”  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  “learning  by  love”.’  Poetry 
learned  by  heart  becomes  more  personal, 
becomes  special  through  familiarity  and 
pride  of  ownership.  Also,  learning  by  heart 
trains  the  memory  and  gives  children 
experience  in  speaking  in  front  of  a group. 
Both  these  skills  are  needed  by  practically 
everyone  in  adult  life.  Unfortunately, 
memorizing  and  reciting  have  been  all  but 
eliminated  from  elementary  education. 
Children  lose  out  on  “learning  by  love” 
and  also  on  skills  that  they  will  need  later 
on. 


Listening  to  each  other  recite. 


Reciting  has  had  a bad  press  in  recent 
years.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  a terrifying 
experience,  however,  if  children  are 
handled  sensitively  and  given  a chance  to 
get  good  at  it.  The  Suzuki  violin  program  is 
an  example  of  how  children  can  be  taught 
to  cope  with  performing  from  memory. 
Suzuki  students  have  so  many  opportuni- 
ties to  play  for  others  that  the  newness  of 
being  in  front  of  a group  wears  off.  The 
same  effect  can  be  seen  in  poetry  class 
after  several  recitals.  The  teacher  is  the 
key  to  this  because  it  is  he  or  she  who  can 
help  the  children  establish  a supportive 
atmosphere  in  the  classroom.  Children  can 
be  trained  to  help  and  encourage  one 
another,  forming  a warm  and  generous 
audience  that  can  do  a lot  to  take  the  sting 
out  of  reciting. 

Once  a ‘safe’  environment  is  established 
in  which  to  recite,  a healthy  competition 
between  children  can  arise,  inspiring  them 
to  memorize  longer  and  longer  poems.  I 

Intent  on  reading  along  while  Steven 
tries  his  hand  at  reciting. 


Working  on  their  poems  together.  ‘What  do  you  mean,  I made  a mistake?’ 


have  had  third  and  fourth  graders  recite 
‘The  Highwayman,’  or  ‘The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus.’  ‘Horatius  at  the  Bridge’  is  not 
the  kind  of  poem  I’d  normally  use  in 
elementary  school,  but  it  was  memorized 
by  a fourth  grader  I had  once,  in  secret,  so 
as  to  surprise  us.  When  this  boy’s  turn 
came,  he  recited  for  twenty  minutes 
without  stopping.  Another  time  a second 
grader  presented  ‘The  Walrus  and  the 
Carpenter,’  reciting  and  acting  out  the 
poem  simultaneously.  The  excitement 
generated  by  these  kinds  of  performances 
can  be  catchy! 

Reciting  is  one  form  of  speaking  in  front 
of  a group.  Poetry  also  lends  itself  to 
discussion  or  debate.  Serious  poetry  is 
concerned  with  central  human  themes. 
Love,  courage,  beauty  and  loneliness  are 
common  ones.  Relationships,  values  and 
the  dreams  of  men  who  have  lived  at 
different  times  in  history  are  others.  These 
topics  can  be  discussed  thoughtfully  by 
young  children.  A class  could  compare,  for 
example,  the  views  of  war  taken  in  ‘In 
Flanders  Fields,’  ‘An  Irish  Airman  Fore- 
sees His  Death,’  and  ‘The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade.’  The  concept  of  fame  could 
be  compared  in  ‘Ozymandias,’  ‘Buffalo 
Bill’s  Defunct,’  and  ‘Casey  at  the  Bat.’ 
Another  method  of  encouraging  discus- 
sion is  based  on  the  element  of  purposeful 
ambiguity  often  found  in  poetry.  In  some 
poems  something  is  either  implied  or  left 
unsaid.  This  provides  a starting  point  for 
conversations  on  the  meaning  of  the  poem. 
With  primary  children  I sometimes  use  this 
piece: 

In  the  grey  evening 
I see  a long  green  serpent 
With  its  tail  in  the  dahlias. 

It  lies  in  loops  across  the  grass 
And  drinks  softly  at  the  faucet. 

I can  hear  it  swallow. 

Beatrice  Janosco 

A discussion  of  vocabulary  and  imagery 
leads  the  class  to  discover  the  subject  — 
and  thus  the  title  — of  the  poem.  It  is,  of 
course,  ‘The  Garden  Hose.’ 

Another  good  poem  for  elementary 
school  is  ‘Breakfast’  by  Jacques  Prevert. 

He  put  the  coffee 
In  the  cup 
He  put  the  milk 
In  the  cup  of  coffee 
He  put  the  sugar 
In  the  cafe  au  lait 
With  the  coffee  spoon 
He  stirred 

He  drank  the  cafe  au  lait 
And  he  set  down  the  cup 
Without  a word  to  me 

Who  is  speaking  in  this  poem?  Who  stirs 
his  coffee?  What  is  happening  between 
them? 

Discussions  of  this  kind  can  be  very 
stimulating.  This  does  not  imply  that  a 
deep  analysis  should  be  made  of  every 


poem.  Far  from  it.  Too  much  inspection 
gives  the  impression  that  a poem  is  nothing 
but  a set  of  ideas,  a puzzle  to  be  taken 
apart  piece  by  piece.  Some  poems  are  bits 
of  fluff,  lovely  but  insubstantial.  Others  are 
difficult  to  understand  but  may  be  worth 
reading  just  for  the  sound  of  the  words. 
‘Pied  Beauty’  by  Gerald  Manley  Hopkins 
is  an  example  of  this: 

Glory  be  to  God  for  dappled  things  — 

For  skies  of  couple-color  as  a brindled  cow; 
For  rose-moles  all  in  stipple  upon  trout 
that  swim; 

Fresh-f  recoal,  chestnut  falls; 
finches-wings. 

Landscape  plotted  and  pieced-fold,  fallow 
and  plough.  . . . 

Like  Kenneth  Koch,  I believe  in  reading 
serious,  and  therefore  sometimes  difficult, 
poetry  to  children.  They  stretch  to  meet 
the  occasion.  Besides,  often  poems  have 
several  different  levels  of  meaning.  They 
may  be  interesting  to  a child  on  one  level 
one  year,  and  on  an  entirely  different  level 
two  or  three  years  later.  Coleridge’s 
‘Ancient  Mariner’  is  like  that.  It  can  be 
first  read  to  fairly  young  children  as  an 
exciting  story  poem,  then  later  read  again 
and  again  as  the  children  grow  into  an 
understanding  of  its  symbolism  and  reli- 
gious significance. 

Poetry  is  powerful.  Children  absorb  it 
the  way  they  absorb  language  when  they 
first  learn  to  speak.  Chances  are  it  will  still 
be  with  them  when  other  facts  and  skills, 
and  even  the  faces  of  the  teachers  who 
taught  them,  have  long  since  faded  from 
memory.  There  is  nothing  like  hearing  a 
snatch  of  verse  and  having  a light  go  on  and 
the  words  come  rolling  off  your  tongue. 
Poetry  is  a gift  that  you  carry  with  you  for 
a long  time. 

The  following  books  are  excellent  sources 
for  poetry  suitable  for  elementary  and 
junior  high  age  children. 

Dawn  and  Dusk,  Charles  Causley.  A variety 
of  unusual  poems. 

Hollering  Sun,  Nancy  Wood.  Poems  of  the 
Indians. 

Lean  Out  of  the  Window:  An  Anthology  of 


Modern  Poetry,  Sara  Hannum  and  G.E. 
Reed. 

Of  This  World:  A Poet’s  Life  in  Poetry, 
Richard  Lewis.  Haiku. 

Piping  Down  the  Valleys  Wild:  Poetry  for  the 
Young  of  All  Ages,  Nancy  Larrick.  Good  for 
primary. 

The  Puffin  Book  of  Magic  Verse,  Charles 
Causley.  Everything  to  do  with  the 
supernatural. 

Reflections  on  a Gift  of  Watermelon  Pickle 
. . . And  Other  Modern  Verse,  Stephen 
Dunning,  E.  Lueders,  H.  Smith. 

Room  for  Me  and  a Mountain  Lion:  Poetry  of 
Open  Space,  Nancy  Larrick. 

The  Singing  and  the  Gold:  Poems  Translated 
from  World  Literature,  Elinor  Milnor,  E.M. 
Parker. 

Songs  of  the  Dream  People:  Chants  and 
Images  from  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  of 
North  America,  James  Houston. 

This  Way  Delight,  Herbert  Read.  Tradi- 
tional poetry. 

A Tune  Beyond  Us,  Myra  Cohn  Livingston. 
For  middle  school  or  junior  high.  World 
poetry  in  translation.  □ 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

Special  Physical  Education  Books 


H.  Howard  Russell,  OISE 

The  name  ‘Handbook  Series’  accurately 
describes  the  books  offered  by  Hancock 
House  Publisher.  This  series  was  edited  by 
Margaret  Campbell  and  Barbara  Herringer 
specificially  for  teachers  and  coaches  who 
prepare  people  for  participation  both  in 
highly  competitive  team  games  such  as 
soccer,  basketball,  and  field  hockey  and  in 
individual  games  such  as  tennis  and 
badminton.  Skill-oriented  activities  such  as 
folk  dancing  and  orienteering  are  included 
also.  Each  of  these  books  is  especially 
useful  to  the  aspiring  young  teacher  or 
coach  but,  as  well,  each  book  is  almost 
certain  to  include  some  points  which  will 
give  even  the  most  knowledgeable  veterans 
something  new  to  try. 

The  Soccer  Handbook  by  Dave  Keith 
(price  $5.95)  is  a good  starting  point  for  a 
review.  It  is  one  of  several  in  the  series 
which  is  officially  designated  an  extension 
of  the  Physical  Education  Curriculum  and 
Resource  Guide  (1980)  prepared  for  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  Province  of  British 
Columbia.  In  spite  of  this  apparently 
limiting,  official  endorsement  of  the  book, 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  soccer  and  its  need  for 
player  development,  as  well  as  physical 
education  and  its  need  for  people  develop- 
ment, extend  well  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  B.C.  as  general  needs.  In  fact  these 
books  are  likely  to  be  useful  wherever  the 
games  in  focus  are  played. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Soccer  Hand- 
book, and  of  the  other  books  as  well,  is 
devoted  to  an  introduction  which  covers 
purposes,  format,  objectives,  and  a 
taxonomy  of  skills.  The  taxonomy  is  a 
topic-by-levels  breakdown,  and  it  is  an 
especially  attractive  feature  of  each  of  the 
books  in  the  series.  Another  positive 
feature  revealed  in  this  particular  book  is 
the  very  detailed  diagram  of  the  field  of 
play.  The  fact  that  the  author  has  spared 
no  effort  in  filling  his  diagrams  and  charts 
with  relevant  information  ensures  that  the 
reader  gets  what  is  needed  even  though 
the  amount  of  descriptive  writing  seems  to 
be  low.  Not  only  are  the  charts  and 
diagrams  especially  useful,  but  as  well 
there  are  illustrated  actions  which  have 
been  insightfully  prepared  to  reveal  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  that  the  aspiring  player 
must  do,  or  learn  to  do.  The  illustrations 
permit  the  reader  to  visualize  what  to  do  in 
the  action  setting,  and  furthermore  the 
nature  of  the  corrective  action  required 
after  a trial  of  the  action  has  proved 
unsuccessful  is  usually  quite  evident. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  ‘drills,’  and 
again  the  practical  value  of  the  text  comes 
through.  The  drills  alone  can  make  the 
book  worthwhile  to  the  first  year  teacher  or 
coach  who  needs  definite  plans  for  a 
training  program.  Individual  drills,  pairs, 
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small  groups,  game  simulations,  and  mini 
games  are  all  described  in  detail  and  they 
are  ready  to  use. 

The  concluding  section  of  Soccer , and 
the  other  books  in  the  series,  deals  with 
evaluation.  For  most  readers  and  users  of 
the  program,  the  suggestions  constitute  an 
action  plan  which  is  likely  to  be  an 
improvement  over  present  practice.  For 
those  readers  in  a more  sophisticated 
evaluation  category  the  suggestions  consti- 
tute little  more  than  a good  starting  point. 
The  true-false  test  as  a form  of  testing  has 
little  to  recommend  it,  and  the  skill 
performance  measures  need  to  be  supple- 
mented with  some  indication  of  norms  or 
how  to  create  them.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
measurement  bias  of  the  reviewer  showing 
through  at  this  point,  but  more  needs  to  be 
done  about  data  and  data  gathering  if  good 
programs  and  good  program  ideas  are  to  be 
validated. 

The  book  entitled  Basketball  by  John 
Mills  (price  $5.95)  follows  the  same  pattern 
as  described  above.  Again  each  of  the 
illustrations  provides  more  information  than 
a thousand  words  and  the  thirty-five  pages 
allocated  to  description  may  be  the  most 
complete  account  which  is  readily  available 
for  the  teacher,  the  coach,  or  the 
enthusiastic  player.  The  heading  ‘Teaching 
Techniques  and  Observation  Points’  is  a 
positive  feature  which  accompanies  the 
skills  description,  and  it  reveals  the 
insights  gained  by  a master  of  the  game 
over  many  hours  of  watching,  helping,  and 
waiting.  The  remaining  team  game  is  Field 
Hockey  (price  $6.95),  and  the  author, 

Jenny  John  provides  not  only  the  complete 
skill  sequence  but  also  an  especially 
thorough  treatment  of  drills. 

The  individual  games  books  — Tennis  by 
Gisele  and  Bob  Lajoie  (price  $5.95),  and 
Badminton  by  Sandra  Stevenson  (price 
$5.95)  — follow  the  same  basic  pattern  as 
that  of  the  team  games.  An  introduction 
includes  purposes  and  format  for  the  book. 
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Later  on,  the  skills  sequence,  diagram 
illustrations,  drills,  and  lesson  plans  are 
featured  as  in  the  other  books.  Their 
impact  on  this  reviewer  is  highly  positive. 

The  Orienteering  Handbook  by  Anne 
Anthony  (price  $5.95)  and  the  Folk  Dance 
Handbook  by  Marcia  Snider  (price  $6.95), 
follow  the  pattern  of  skills  sequence  charts 
first,  then  skills  development,  activities, 
games,  events,  lesson  plans  and  finally 
some  ideas  about  evaluation.  The  high 
quality  of  the  series  is  maintained  in  these 
books,  and  the  teacher,  instructor,  coach 
or  adviser  for  any  of  the  activities  covered 
by  the  Handbook  Series  is  well  served  by 
them  indeed. 

The  Handbooks  are  available  from: 
Hancock  House  Publishers 
10  Orwell  Street 

North  Vancouver,  B.C.,  V7J  3K1 
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Profile  of  a School 

Riverview  School,  Brockville 


As  in  so  many  communities,  the  schooling  for 
trainable  retarded  pupils  in  Brockville  started  in 
church  basements.  When  county  boards  came 
into  existence  in  1969,  they  became  responsible 
for  these  church  basement  schools.  Retarded 
pupils  moved  out  of  the  basements  and  into 
their  own  schools  or  classrooms  around  the 
province.  In  Brockville,  they  moved  into  a three- 
room  school,  to  which  another  room  was  added. 

Space  was  still  a bit  cramped,  however  until  - 
as  a result  of  declining  elementary  school  enrol- 
ment — a six-room  became  available.  All  the 
teachers  and  45  pupils  moved  into  Riverview 
School  in  1979  and  turned  the  two  additional 
rooms  into  a kitchen  and  a shop. 

The  programs  for  the  pupils  are  personalized 
but  tend  to  fall  within  the  following  headings: 

Motor  Skills  — to  promote  a more  efficient  body 
management. 

Communication  Skills  — to  help  a pupil  to  com- 
municate with  others.  This  program  may  include 
speech  therapy,  Blissymbolics,  sign  Language, 
finger  spelling,  reading  and  writing. 

Social  Skills  - to  help  a pupil  function  more  in- 
dependently in  the  environment,  home,  school, 
and  community. 

Life  Skills  (personal  care  skills,  work  habits, 
home  skills,  recreation  and  leisure  skills)  - to 
establish  acceptable  behavioural  patterns. 

Most  of  the  45  pupils  at  Riverview  live  outside 
Brockville;  they  are  bussed  into  school  from  a 
radius  of  about  50  kilometres.  Because  the 
school  population  is  mainly  rural,  we  take  the 
senior  class  on  an  annual  field  trip  to  Ottawa. 

A group  exchange,  involving  8 pupils  from 
Brockville,  was  also  arranged  with  Alton  School 
in  Ajax  — giving  our  small  town/rural  pupils  their 
very  first  experience  with  Yonge  Street,  subways, 
and  GO  trains.  That  group  exchange  was  spon- 
sored through  Education  Canada,  which  also 
arranges  individual  student  exchanges  whereby 
trainable  retarded  pupils  from  Riverview  School 
have  travelled  unaccompanied  to  Kamloops, 
Edmonton,  St.  John,  and  Grand  Banks.  This 
sort  of  independent  travel  was  unheard  of  when 


we  all  came  out  of  the  church  basements  in  1969. 

Being  a self-contained  school  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  Riverview  is  able  to  provide  programs 
that  would  be  unavailable  in  a facility  integrated 
in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school.  However, 
a few  of  Riverview’s  pupils  take  part-time  classes 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  in- 


dividual programs  are  personalized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  pupil. 

‘It  is  such  a happy  school’  is  a recurring  theme 
in  the  comments  of  our  visitors.  It  is  no  accident 
that  the  staff,  armed  with  Project  TEACH,  make 
the  pupils  feel  good  about  themselves  and  their 
success  in  learning. 
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